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Y our education begins when you . . . have 
begun yourselves to work upon the raw 
material for results which you do not see, 
cannot predict and which may be long in 
coming—when you take the fact which life 
offers you for your appointed task. No man 
has earned the right to intellectual ambition 
until he has learned to lay his course by a 
star which he has never seen—to dig by the 
divining rod for springs which he may never 
reach. 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
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A Critique of Some of the Newer Trends in Case Work 
J. Kasanin, M.D. 


T is exactly a year ago that I was present 

at the meeting of this section in which 
two papers were presented discussing some- 
what different therapeutic approaches to a 
problem involving a parent-child relation- 
ship. I remember how difficult it was to get 
admission to the meeting, how exclusive 
your group was, and how competent and 
thorough were the papers. After assuring 
the two speakers that both were right and 
that each one’s point of view was really the 
correct one I left the meeting irritated and 
annoyed. After a while I began to wonder 
why I was so annoyed with that particular 
meeting and then a strange thing occurred 
to me. Although I reflected a great deal 
about the people who gave the papers and 
their respective and obvious encroachment 
upon the field that was formerly held by 
psychiatrists, there was one aspect which I 
had completely missed: It was the question 
as to whether their therapeutic efforts were 
of any benefit to the clients—which, after all, 
is the crucial point of the whole issue. I 
began to think about this problem quite seri- 
ously because I felt that my reaction would 
be generally shared by my colleagues and 
that sooner or later there would have to be 
a clearer understanding of the relationship 
between psychiatrists and case workers, who 
are entering the field of psychotherapy. 

Historically speaking, we had no such 
problem when psychiatry confined itself to 
the treatment of patients who were treated 
in special institutions which were medically 
administered and in which strictly medical 
methods were used in the treatment of such 
patients, The breach took place at the Inter- 
national Congress of Demography in 1913 
or 1914 when a group of Scottish psychia- 
trists proudly announced that Scotland had 
finally achieved its psychiatric ideal in that 
every psychotic patient in that country was 
certified in a mental hospital. At that meet- 


ing a rather modest American psychiatrist 
by the name of Adolf Meyer got up and 
questioned the value of such an achievement, 
pointing out that perhaps it required greater 
skill and more profound knowledge to keep * 
the patients in a community than to lock 
them up in mental hospitals. Even now, in 
this country, some case workers assume that 
every mental case should be in a mental hos- 
pital and we still have a constant conflict 
between the psychiatric worker who tries to... 
adjust the psychotic or post-psychotic pa-’ 
tient in the community and the family 
worker who just as quickly sends him back 
to a mental hospital where in her opinion he 
properly belongs.» Meyer stressed the fact 
that although certain people may have a pre- 
disposition to mental diseases, the environ- 
ment has a great deal to do with the final - 
breakdown of such people and that, if the 
environmental situation could be modified, 
the patients could remain in the community 
without breaking down, or could return to 
it even after the breakdown provided the 
environment were made sufficiently suitable 
and elastic to suit their personalities. 

As soon as the point of view was accepted 
that environment had a great deal to do with 
the maladjustment of certain people, it be- 
came clear that psychiatry would have to 
deal not only with the individual but also. 
with his special environment which was 
instrumental in precipitating the maladjust- 
ment. Here I speak, of course, about both | 
physical and personal (or familial) environ- 
ment. It became obvious that we needed 
specially trained people capable of modifying 
the environment in a certain special way. 
This was the beginning of psychiatric social 
work with the beginning of the dynamic 
modification of the environment to fit the 
needs of the individual. - In this field social 
work has accomplished a great service to 
psychiatry by demonstrating the possibility 
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of extramural care of certain phases of men- 
tal disease, and I can assure you that this 
was no mean achievement. 

From then on psychiatry and social work 
extended their techniques and developed 
mental hygiene as a general liaison between 
In this new 
movement the psychiatric case worker be- 
came a potent figure because it was she who 
had the diversified equipment of scientific 
knowledge in the field of economics, soci- 
ology, and psychiatry. In virtue of her 
special training the psychiatric social worker 
often had a better background by which to 
deal with certain personality problems, espe- 


‘ cially those of children, than did psychiatrists 


whose training has frequently been formal, 
static, and largely biological. With the de- 
velopment of the child guidance clinics the 
psychiatrist found himself in an even more 
difficult position. He could not possibly do 
all the psychiatric work that had to be done 
with the family as well as with the child. 


«The result was a need for a division of labor. 


_ worker that of the parents. 


The psychiatrist assumed the therapy of the 
problem child and the psychiatric social 
I dare say that 


‘the child guidance clinics would not have 


developed if we had not had psychiatric 
social workers. When the psychiatrist 
turned to his assistant and said, “ Now, I 
will be seeing the child and you see what 
you can do with the mother,” the responsi- 
bility for intensive work with the parents 
became the function of the social worker. 
The case worker found herself in an 
anomalous position. On the one hand she 
was told that she must work with the 
parents, not only using purely manipulative 
techniques, but also attempting their re-edu- 
cation with a development of different atti- 
tudes, an insight into their own problems, 
and an appreciation of the fact that their 
emotional difficulties are reflected in the 
neurotic behavior of the child. On the other 
hand, the social worker was constantly 
curbed and told she must always remember 
that she was an intermediary between the 


_clinic and the other social agencies, that she 


was not really a therapist, that she was not 
a psychiatrist—whereas in reality it was she 
to whom half of the work, if not most of it, 
was delegated. At first it was believed that, 
by a fifteen-minute psychiatric interview 
with the “bad” boy or girl, together with 


some “unessential” conferences of the 
social worker with the family, magical re- 
sults were to be obtained and that the magic 
largely emanated from the psychiatrist. The 
idea seems ridiculous to us now, as we know 
that the therapeutic relationship of the case 
worker with the parent is just as important 
as the relationship of the psychiatrist with 
the child. 

When I first started on my psychiatric 
career it all sounded very strange to me and 
I could not see how any casual contact of 
the psychiatrist with the problem boy or girl 
could bring such marvelous results. I was 
too entrenched in my own inferiority to 
accept it and I did not have sufficient faith 
in my colleagues to believe that it was really 
so. I took the trouble to study one of the 
most striking of the child guidance clinics 
where children were exhibited one after 
another to a large group of people with 
demonstrations of spectacular results. The 
impression that the results were achieved 
by the magical contact of the psychiatrist 
with the child in a histrionic setting re- 
minded one of the days of Charcot at Sal- 
pétriére. I took the liberty of going back- 
stage and there I learned that the results 
were achieved through laborious, painstak-) 
ing work by the social workers with the 
parents, with the school, with the family, 
with the neighborhood, and so on, and that 
the demonstration of results was nothing 
else but a “show” with the “ works” 
cleverly concealed. 

The situation became more and more 
critical until finally there developed a feel- 
ing among psychiatric social workers that, if 
they were to do intensive work with parents 
or children, they must have some training 
for it, that they ought to be able to assume 
responsibility, and that they ought to have * 
a measure of independence in doing their 
work and should define their exact relation- 
ship to the psychiatrists with whom they 
were working. At this time also the case 
workers in family agencies became aware of 
the fact that a good deal of maladjustment 
of their clients was not necessarily due to 
economic causes or poor health but was a 
product of unresolved emotional problems; - 
that these clients were suffering from a 
neurosis—of which their maladjustment 
was only a symptom—for which they needed 
help. Hence, in case work the necessity for 
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, offering therapy seems indispensable if one 


works constantly with problem people. 
There are perhaps other reasons why social 
workers, who are mostly women, have be- 
come suddenly interested in therapy but 
these are mere speculations which have no 
place at this meeting. 


NOW let us see the relative position of the 
psychiatrist in reference to the therapeutic 
trend in case work. Why the distrust, the 
suspicion, the lack of confidence? We must 
remember that the psychiatrists are medi- 
cally trained individuals with a solid back- 
ground of fundamental sciences. They have 
been trained to think in terms of biology, in 
which cause and effect must be proven and 
in which therapy is always in the back- 
ground and research in the foreground. For 
thousands of years medicine has been trying 
to get away from the ills of fetishism and 
magic in therapy by trying to substitute 
science. “In this scheme, therapy is the 


- logical sequence of a careful scientific pro- 


cedure which involves the postulation of 
theories, the testing of their correctness, and 
the application of such theories to practical 
problems of treatment of disease in a way 
comparable to the application of the scientific 
method to medicine where it is utilized in 
examination, diagnosis, and _ treatment. 
Therapy, alone, is the most primitive form 
of medicine we have. The primitive witch 
doctor, the “shaman of the Samoyeds ” who 
knew nothing about principles of medicine 
was a 100 per cent therapist who treated 
things by magic. He who endeavors to put 
therapy in the foreground—before research, 
investigation, diagnosis, and so on—obvi- 
ously shows a retrogression in the long path 
of scientific thought which made the advance- 
ment of medicine possible. It is not the 
successful therapist who is respected by the 
medical profession—it is largely the investi- 
gator, the clear thinker, the man with 
imagination and ideas, whose theories about 
the nature and cause of certain conditions 
are so true that the treatment becomes a 
simple and logical conclusion. After the 
discovery of asepsis surgery became an 
effective form of therapy, almost a mechani- 
cal procedure. The best surgeons, Cushing 
for example, were also great investigators. 
No research in medicine is carried on with- 
out this principle and no research in medi- 
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cine is carried out exclusively for therapy 
without understanding the cause and mean- 
ing of diseaseg Long before Ehrlich dis- 
covered his specific treatment for syphilis he 
postulated the theory of immunological reac- 
tions in that disease. Even in psycho- 
analysis, therapy is only an incidental by- 
product in a special investigative course of 
procedure. There therapeutic effect takes 
place only after a very thorough psychiatric 
exploration of the patient’s mental life which 
makes subsequent re-integration possible. 
Medical men look with suspicion and dis- 
trust at anybody who announces himself pri- 
marily as a’therapist. Therapy may be an 
excellent means of making money or of 
acquiring a prestige among a certain group, 
just as the -ancient physician-priest was 
respected in his own circle, but it is not the 
method through which we advance our 
science of society and its ills. 

The psychiatrist is quite suspicious about, 
the trend toward therapy in social work 
because he wonders whether psychotherapy 
is not just another panacea for solving 
human ills. Social work, not being an inde- 
pendent discipline and being essentially a 
woman’s profession, has tended to look for , 
some one remedy for its problems. At one 
time it was legislation, then it was social 
reform, then it was education, then it was 
medicine itself, and now it is psychiatry. 
No wonder psychiatry is suspicious of this 
surrender which, complete as it may seem, 
has no earmarks of permanency—it is too 
rapid, too sweeping, and perhaps too 
emotional. 

Psychiatrists, being fundamentally trained 
in principles of science, still cherish the hope 
that they may be the discoverers of some of 
the fundamental causes of human maladjust- 
ments, that they will be great experimenters, 
that they will have the opportunity of find- 
ing out something about the ills of humanity 
both in social and physical senses. I realize, 
of course, that the ideals of one professional | 
group do not necessarily apply to another 
group even though their interests merge in 
the periphery. ~ I’m not so sure that case, 
workers should be investigators because, 
social work is largely an empirical method) 
which has to apply definite principles and 
where much of the work is of an emergency’ 
nature not allowing too much time for reflec- 
tion, meditation, and speculation. One may 
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question whether the postulating of theories 
and the formulation of basic laws are in the 
province of social workers. Nowadays one 
hears a great deal about case workers doing 
intensive therapy in the field of family rela- 
tionships, and a good deal of inspiration 
comes from this source. I am not particu- 
larly impressed with the recent widespread 
-therapeutic rather than scientific trend in 
the various child guidance clinics. When 
the scathing methods of skeptical science are 
applied to them, one can readily see how 
limited their sphere of influence is in the 
modification of human conduct. 


HOW are we going to solve the whole 
dilemma? Fortunately enough it is not 
what you or I think should be done, it is 
actually what is being done at the present 
time that is important. The best people in 
your group are formulating policies that I 
hope you will be able to follow. Psycho- 
therapy is looked upon by your group as a 
valuable method to be used only in selected 
cases by specially trained case workersf The 
case worker is grounded and _ specially 
equipped to manipulate, change, and modify 
the environment to suit the individual case. 
A proper knowledge of the environmental 
forces beneficial to the individual is a valu- 
able resource and well may be the proud 
prerogative of the profession. The mastery 
of this knowledge, rather than the achieve- 
ment of more distant ideals, should be the 
height of ambition of every case worker. I 
still like to see students trained in how to 
arrange relief for the family, to straighten 
out the children’s health, help plan the 
budget, and fix up the man’s insurance 
rather than to speculate about the client’s 
personality problems—which cannot be 
solved by the inexperienced student. Un- 
fortunately I have observed the latter tend- 
ency with many students receiving their 
training in some of the best schools of social 
work. 

The development of certain fundamental 
techniques in handling people without 
offending their sensibilities and in letting 
them work out as much as possible their 
own ambitions with a minimum of interfer- 
ence in their family relationships should be 
the natural development in the growth of the 
case worker. These are old principles in 
human relationships which have been 
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thought about and discussed as far back as 
the Renaissance. It is folly to assume that 
tolerance and respect for the individual are - 
the great discoveries of the fountainheads 
of wisdom in New York and Philadelphia as 
you are led to believe. A certain amount | 
of insight and understanding of her own / 
emotional life and her various motives in | 
choosing her profession are factors that will 
help the case worker understand some of 
her own attitudes in relation to the various 
problems she meets in her work. It is, 
however, quite far from the idea that every 
case worker ought to think of herself as a 
problem for which she needs _ specific 
therapy. Perhaps I am too optimistic when 
I assume that all case workers are not nec- 
essarily neurotic. 

In this great social and economic revo- 
lution through which we are now passing, 
the case worker’s emphasis on the individual 
may seem presumptuous and reactionary, 
but on the other hand it is a warning. It is 
a reaction to the trend of wholesale methods 
in treatment of people, to too mechanical 
treatment of social problems. It is a phe- 
nomenon of the same type that took place in 
the development of socialistic theories in 
the last century, which, as a reaction, gave 
rise to a powerful intellectual movement 
headed by Bakunin in the form of idealistic 
anarchism. So, perhaps, the emphasis upon 
the individual rather than the mass is a 
healthy sign. But all this, of course, is quite 
different from the dangerously narrow point 
of view that looks upon every client as a 
hopeless neurotic who can be saved only by 
you and through you. That this is not a 
fancy is evidenced by the fact that in some 
agencies the poor client is purposely made 
angry so that the worker may analyze his 
resistance. In such cases one wonders how 
much projection there is of the worker’s 
own neurosis and how much libido satisfac- 
tion she derives from the transference of the 
client to her, a satisfaction which perhaps 
she is not able to obtain in her own group. 


Nevertheless it seems essential that well- 


trained, well-seasoned, earnest people with 
a solid background in case work should 
assume the responsibility for intensive 
therapy with those cases in their field which 
really need it. My hope, of course. is that if 
therapy is undertaken it will be only after a 
long period of intensive training in the 
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_ standard methods and without any short 


cuts or pseudo-analytical training. This is 
why I am rather critical of the various forms 
of relationship therapy that are advocated at 
the present time. There is no royal road to 
heaven for a therapist and definite standards 
have to be followed. Special techniques 
worked out for special problems in certain 
social situations might be quite effective and 
perhaps even specific for certain types of 
social maladjustments. The danger lies in 
a too rapid and too general extension of 
what might be a valuable method into other 
fields where its usefulness may be question- 
able if not actually harmful. It is this tre- 
mendous diffusion that diluted and weak- 
ened the mental hygiene movement. The 
medical psychoanalyst is extremely careful 
of the type of case he accepts for analysis 
and, although he may not be doing much 
general medicine and neurology, neverthe- 
less in his therapy he integrates the somatic 
and physical factors with the psychothera- 
peutic approach. It requires a great deal of 
skill and a long period of training as you 
can see from the requirements for admission 
to the membership of the American Psycho- 
analytical Association. The certificate of 
specialization in psychiatry, which has 
recently been adopted by the American 
Psychiatric and the American Medical 
Association, also requires a prolonged and 
intensive training following graduation from 
medical school. 


Human problems, especially maladjust- . 
ments and the neuroses, not to speak of the 
psychoses, are extremely difficult, intricate, 
and complex and cannot be handled except 
with a great deal of harm by curious 
although well-intentioned amateurs. I can 
see now the future development of power- 
ful lay psychoanalytical groups, such as 
one finds in Holland and Switzerland, and 
I believe that there is definite room for such 
a group in America. Since in no field of 
human endeavor outside of psychiatry has 
psychoanalysis engrafted itself so firmly as 
in social work, case workers will be the lead- 
ing figures in such a movement. To what 
extent case work will benefit by it will 
largely depend upon the integrity, the intel- 
ligence, the conservatism, and the training 
of the individuals who are in it. Case work 
is still in its youth. There are many tempt- 
ing directions to follow and it is necessary 
that the road should be straight, that reality 
rather than phantasy should be followed, and 
that real battles rather than windmills 
should be fought. I believe that there will 
be enough intellectual honesty, humility, and 
creative criticism in your midst to lead case 
work to that enviable place in the scheme of 
human relationships to which it properly 
belongs. 


Note: The author expresses his deep apprecia- 
tion to Dr. Arthur P. Noyes for looking over the 
manuscript and for many valuable suggestions. 


Whither Psychiatric Work? 


Anna King 


[* these days of revaluing what of modern 
civilization must go on, it behooves each 
social worker to scrutinize her work and to 
clarify her thinking regarding the profession 
she has entered. She must relate the con- 
crete performance of each day to her phi- 
losophy of life, otherwise she becomes a 
mere seeker for material survival. 

In the eight years that I have been work- 
ing in the Riggs Foundation Clinics, many 
questions have arisen repeatedly in various 
forms. Because of our relative isolation, the 
informal nature of our medical unit, and the 
habit of inductive thinking of the group with 
which I am associated, certain of these have 
stood out in bold relief. On some of these 
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questions it has seemed possible to formu- 
late answers that have my continued alle- 
giance; on some I am completely at a loss; 
and on others I have certain tentative 
opinions. 

To enable us to have any ground for dis- 
cussion, it is important that you have some 
understanding of the “clinical” or “ labora- 
tory setting ” for the collection and study of 
the data from which these questions are 
formulated. 


THE Riggs Foundation Mental Hygiene 
Clinics (for adults) and Child Guidance 
Clinics are privately financed clinics located 
in Pittsfield, Mass., a city of 50,000, to give 
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free care to those patients who come to Dr. 
Riggs, of Stockbridge, and his associates for 
free professional service. In Stockbridge 
only patients with functional nervous dis- 
orders are accepted and the admissions are 
restricted to a small number who are receiv- 
ing intensive psychotherapy from Dr. Riggs 
and his associates. In Pittsfield, however, 
all kinds of neuro-psychiatric and child 
guidance problems may be accepted. The 
psychiatrists have appointments on the visit- 
ing staff of the House of Mercy Hospital, a 
general hospital of about 200 beds, and the 
Clinics are considered one of the out-patient 
departments of that hospital. The Clinic 
patients come from all parts of Berkshire 
County and the work is related to the 
County through a local advisory committee 
representing various medical and social or- 
ganizations. Originally, the Clinics were 
financed through the Riggs Foundation; 
recently the Pittsfield Advisory Committee 
has undertaken to raise funds locally and 
now contributes about a sixth of the budget. 

In 1933, 203 patients were treated in the 
Clinics. A review of 104 cases in the open 
files on January 1, 1934, shows that there 
were 62 adults and 42 children toward whom 
the Clinics had some continuing responsi- 
bility, the neuro-psychiatric conditions fall- 
ing under the following main headings: 


Functional nervous disorders and child guid- 


I oo otc leecneenheainnienies 59% 
Organic neurological conditions............ 9% 
Psychoses or “ psychopathic personalities”... 9% 
Feeblemindedness or mental retardation..... 9% 
dae a an & AS KOO RR ke ee | 
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Forty of these 104—26 adults and 14 
children—have been known since 1930 or 
before. The economic status of the patients 
includes all financial levels and is comprised 
mostly of those of moderate means—above 
the poverty line in normal times. 

The policy of the psychiatrists seems to 
be, “ Here we are with a certain type of skill 
and a certain amount of time, medical and 
social, which is at the service of those local 
patients and doctors who wish to use it. 
Within the limits of our time, we are glad 
to be of service to that small number whom 
we can help without depreciating the quality 
of work we wish to do.” The major interest 
of the psychiatrists is their intensive psycho- 
therapy with patients, both pay and non-pay, 


who come to Stockbridge for a period of 
residence; therefore they cannot undertake 
the responsibility of building up a com- 
munity clinic that would encroach too 
heavily upon their other major interests. 

As I am the only professional member of 
the Riggs Foundation staff giving full time 
to the Clinics, much of the evidence on which 
to base decisions as to how time shall be 
spent, what patients shall be seen, what 
phases of work shall be kept, has had to 
reach the psychiatrists through me. The 
one definitely formulated objective has. been 
service of quality to the limited number of 
patients coming to the psychiatrists. This 
has kept me in a constantly learning attitude 
to discover what the facts were and, in this 
atmosphere of good will and tolerance, to 
see how my particular professional equip- 
ment could best serve these facts. Observ- 
ing the psychiatrists’ decisions, seeing the 
nature of community demands, and trying 
to relate these with whatever social case 
work skill I have to the problem of how we 
shall carry on an integrated service, has 
brought up certain definite queries. 


I HAVE selected for discussion only prob- 
lems of relationship that these last eight 
years have raised and have left out all ques- 
tions regarding the relationship between 
patient and social worker, and between psy- 
chiatric social worker and other social 
workers. 


(1) Relationship to Family Physician 


The general practitioner and the other 
medical specialists are already established in 
the confidence of the community. It is they 
who will carry the major part of the therapy 
of the population. Obviously therefore, the 
allegiance of this group to psychiatry—the 
youngest member of their professional 
family—must be won. Without their inter- 
est, understanding, and support the psychia- 
trist is inevitably seriously handicapped. 


1 All the terms used, except where the contrary is 
definitely stated, are used in the sense in which they 
will be found in any standard English dictionary. 
For example, such terms as “analysis,” “ attitude,” 
and “relationship” are used in their general Eng- 
lish sense, not in the technical sense in which they 
may be used by any special school of psychiatric 
thinking. It is obvious also that in a brief paper 
the points must be stated somewhat didactically; 
allowances for the subjective factor must be 
accepted as implied. 
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The social worker is often at the point of 
contact between local physicians and psy- 
chiatrists, and between the family and the 
psychiatrists. If she is not thoroughly 
familiar with the history and practice of 
medical ethics, she may inadvertently or 
ignorantly be responsible for the clinic’s vio- 
lating some point in this code. For example, 
a psychiatrist sometimes counts upon the 
social worker to carry out all the details of 
the administrative aspects of his relation 
with patients. If he refers the patient to a 
specialist he may assume that the social 
worker will see that the referral is made in 
accordance with medical ethics, i.e., through 
the physician who originally referred the 
patient to the clinic or only in the way that 
that physician has authorized the clinic to 
proceed. 

The family physician is the continuing 
medical adviser of the family. No matter 
how close the relationship between the clinic 
and the patient at a given time, the clinic is 
not freed from the obligation of strengthen- 
ing that first and enduring professional rela- 
tionship. How to fulfil this obligation in a 
way that both contributes to the physician’s 
understanding of the plan of work of the 
psychiatrist and at the same time safeguards 
that type of professional confidence which, it 
is obvious, the patient and psychiatrist would 
not wish to share even with the family phy- 
sician, is an intriguing, delicate problem for 
psychiatrists and social workers. The 
family physician like Dr. Francis Peabody, 
who is thinking primarily in terms of human 
values, will help work out all these difficul- 
ties. But the busy practitioner who in spite 
of a kindly humanity has less deep interest 
in his patient’s problems, is sometimes glad 
to be relieved of the time-consuming con- 
sideration of emotional factors. How to 
avoid complicating his relation as medical 
adviser is a real dilemma. 


(2) Relation to the Community Program 


Today there are many communities, or- 
ganizations, and individuals who believe that 
civilization in the pre-1929 years had become 
habituated to too much luxury; there seems 
now a tendency sometimes to define as 
luxuries everything that is expensive. There 
is little popular understanding as to what 
man requires to enable him to survive in the 
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intricate modern order of existence he has 
created. Mental hygiene and child guidance 
clinics are tools that man, with his prac- 
tically unchanged biological equipment, uses 
in his adjustment to the changes created in 
his environment within the last 100 years. 
What can the social worker contribute to the 
recognition of these clinics as activities that 
civilization cannot afford to relinquish, that 
save money for the community by increas- 
ing individual productivity and reducing the 
numbers whom the community must carry? 
This seems a part of the whole problem 
of the community understanding of all the 
phases of the development of civilization. 
All psychiatry and mental hygiene and social 
case work have a less dramatic appeal than 
the more obvious forms of human helpful- 
ness. The code of the medical profession, 
which does not permit it to advertise, applies 
in all professional types of human relations— 
be they medical, psychiatric, social, or legal. 
Therefore, in addition to doing work of high 
professional quality, it is important that the 
clinics have a board or committee of repre- 
sentative community leaders, both medical 
and civic, who understand the true nature 
of the work, sponsor its continuance, and 
use every dignified method to inform and 
enlist the support of the public. Participa- 
tion by the staff, both psychiatric and social, 
in activities with their respective local pro- 
fessional groups contributes to the kind of 
good will and good fellowship that is one of 
the strongest bases for support. Nor must 
the staff neglect to be also good citizens. 


(3) Relation to the Whole Program of the 
Institution to Which the Social 
Worker Is Attached 


The social worker is often more interested 
in the social obligations and opportunities of 
the community and of the medical institution 
than are the members of the governing body 
and the medical profession in charge. When 
she sees opportunity for an increased social 
contribution from the institution how can 
she best contribute to this, without pushing 
it into undue importance and risking the 
situation characterized: flippantly as “the 
tail wagging the dog”? 

The social worker who is called on for 
her contribution in formulating the program 
must beware lest she urge upon the psy- 
chiatrists and trustees a program they are 
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not ready to sponsor. This of course does 
not absolve her from the responsibility for 
using all possible skill to enlist their interest 
by bringing to their attention relevant facts 
regarding community needs and the social 
opportunity of their organization. 


(4) Relation to Psychiatrists 


(a) The cost of psychiatry is so great that 
neither the profession nor the community 
can volunteer it to more than a small frac- 
tion of those who need it but cannot afford 
to pay for it themselves. How can facts 
about this condition be brought to the atten- 
tion of the psychiatrists and everything pos- 
sible done to assist them in working on this 
problem? (This is one especially acute 
phase of the whole problem of the cost of 
medical care, and cannot be discussed here. ) 

(b) The social worker may be the only 
full-time professional person in the clinic. 
Often the psychiatrist gives only a small 
fraction of his time to the clinic patients— 
his primary interest is his private practice 
where he does his own social work. 

The social worker has first hand observa- 
tions regarding not only the patient under 
care but those individuals who make up his 
environment ; she faces directly the pressing 
demands of others in the community who 
need to become patients. How can she steer 
a middle course between urging community 
demands upon the psychiatrist too actively 
and falling into the passive attitude of bring- 
ing no social contribution to him? At one 
extreme is the danger of seeming to her 
chief to be troublesome, at the other is the 
danger of merely promoting whatever social 
therapy the psychiatrist indicates, without 
making an additional social contribution. 

(c) In these days of changing concepts 
in the fields of psychiatry and social case 
work, there is a large twilight zone where 
the two overlap. How can the social worker 
be sure that she stays within that field of 
activities that both psychiatrist and social 
worker define as hers? 

I believe we would all agree that, in any 
clinic work related to psychiatric problems, 
the psychiatrist must be the captain of the 
professional team. In so young a specialty 
in the profession of medicine, it is obvious 
that there will be great diversities among 
the practitioners in their attitude, regarding 


both their own practice and the use of re- 
lated disciplines. For social workers to try 
to formulate their relationship to psychia- 
trists, except as they are invited to do so, 
seems to me to obscure the issues and to 
delay the establishment of a satisfactory 
working relationship. It savors too much 
of self-advertising and telling someone else 
how to do his job. As in all human relation- 
ships, there is an imperative need for us to 
differentiate between what we want to give 
and believe others wish, and what they do 
wish and are able to take and use. 

However, though defining relationships 
may not be the part of wisdom, an obligation 
rests upon the social worker, with whatever 
skill and experience she possesses, to illumi- 
nate the deep social need of any patient. As 
psychiatrists are interested in the whole per- 
sonality, their scientific training tends to 
make them welcome any fresh aids to their 
knowledge of the patient and to their plan 
of therapy. The definition of the role of 
social worker as given by the American Psy- 
chiatric Association offers ample opportunity 
for the mature social worker who is secure 
in her skill to make a professional contribu- 
tion. I am convinced that we must work 
with psychiatrists as they wish; and only as 
we can make ourselves wanted, in increasing 
measure, can our role increase. 

One request I believe we can make of the 
psychiatrists—which, if they could meet it, 
would be a contribution to all professions 
dealing with people and interested in the 
newer dynamic type of psychiatry and psy- 
chology: we can ask them to work toward 
defining what mental hygiene information 
should be available to all educated people. 
There seems at present a great diversity of 
opinion among the psychiatrists themselves 
as to what kind and amount of knowledge of 
human mechanisms can be entrusted safely 
to informed adults just as certain types of 
physical hygiene information are now as- 
sumed to be a part of general education. 
Even if such information could be available 
it could be used with safety in regard to sick 
persons no more than the rules of hygiene 
can be applied to the physically sick. How- 
ever, if some general presentation of psycho- 
logical mechanisms were available, which 
should be understood universally, it would 
be obvious that the social worker would be 
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expected to utilize such knowledge in her 
work without having encroached upon the 
fields of psychiatry. 

Obviously also no social worker is sup- 
posed to abandon whatever intuition, knowl- 
edge of human relationships, and practical 
skill in getting on with people she may pos- 
sess because she happens to be associated 
with psychiatrists. It will be her first obli- 
gation to discover how in her relations with 
them she can utilize her essential knowledge 
and equipment to the best advantage and 
can learn how to work with psychiatrists in 
a way that will have their support and sym- 
pathy in her dealings with their patients. 
Neither should we expect psychiatrists to 
be different from the rest of human beings. 
Our activities must be worked out psychia- 
trist by psychiatrist and patient by patient. 
There can be no “ universal bill of rights ” 
for social work in relation to the art of 
psychiatry. 


(5) Relation to Own Profession 


The psychiatric social worker is often 
alone in her type of discipline, associated 
with a group of dynamic psychiatrists and 
physicians who are bound together by the 
common bond of their long-established tra- 
dition, with its prestige, habit of group soli- 
darity, and necessity for ultimate responsi- 
bility for each patient. She is crowded by 
diverse demands and time-consuming tasks 
thrust at her from many points, both within 
and without the organization to which she 
belongs. How can she maintain and develop 
her professional point of view and improve 
her practice? What are the criteria which 
can help her to know whether she is becom- 
ing simply a hewer of wood and drawer of 
water, psychologically speaking, is becoming 
too “caste conscious,” is pursuing a will-o’- 
the-wisp, or is steering straight per aspera 
ad astra? 

The great activity and _ responsibility 
which the war development put upon psy- 
chiatric social work are recognized to have 
been a forcing process. Now the economic 
and political crises of these depression days 
are putting another type of pressure upon it. 
During a time of stress, an attempt to arrive 
at a definition of function would be prema- 
ture and tend to cloister our thinking so that 
we would be removed from the open-mind- 
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edness this rapidly changing world requires. 
While it is still so obscure how the Ameri- 
can genius will work out its adaptation to 
the changed conditions of social life, no satis- 
factory definition is possible of our sub- 
division of that new human skill and knowl- 
edge called social work. - 

However, the very impossibility of imme- 
diate definition puts an increased obligation 
on us to accumulate the type of observa- 
tions that will make later definition possible ; 
and we must not dissipate our energies by 
wandering into other fields. We must recog- 
nize what is not our function or obligation. 
We are social workers and as such are in- 
terested in having as much helpful informa- 
tion from other professions as possible. We 
are not, however, psychiatrists, and must be 
careful not to obscure our thinking by be- 
coming involved in the problems of another 
profession, even though it is one with which 
we are most closely associated and which is 
using us as one of its aides. In other words, 
though the different schools of psychiatric 
thought are of great interest to us, not only 
as human beings but so that as professional 
social workers we may co-operate with each 
one effectually, the allegiances and issues of 
the various schools are not directly our pro- 
fessional concern. It is possible for a well 
qualified psychiatric social worker to prac- 
tice satisfactorily with psychiatrists of dif- 
fering schools of thought, provided they are 
persons of dignity and adequate professional 
equipment and wish some type of profes- 
sional social contribution from her. 


ALTHOUGH the psychiatric social worker 
at the Riggs Foundation is isolated from her 
colleagues and may be tempted at times to 
burden the psychiatrist with queries that 
should be addressed to one of her own group, 
such close association with the medical pro- 
fession is a liberal education. The physi- 
cian’s habit of the scientific mind, of working 
inductively with a consciously learning atti- 
tude, emphasizes the importance of accurate 
observation, of the continuous, impersonal, 
curious interest in phengmena, and of a will- 
ingness to learn from facts. His practice of 
the art of healing with its ancient traditions 
sets an exacting and inspiring example. The 
intimate setting of a smaller community 
gives the social worker the opportunity to 
see more clearly the whole social pattern 
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and to study and participate in various pro- 
fessional and civic relationships within that 
pattern. 

This constant direct contact with all kinds 
of interests keeps her from any tendency to 
ride professional hobbies too hard and gives 
her no encouragement to lose her humanity 
in any type of ritualistic expression of her 
professional creed. Out of this necessity to 
scrutinize her performance in terms of its 
intelligibility to those who have not had her 
type of discipline she has the opportunity to 
develop a habit of “research through 
action.” And for guidance and inspiration 
in this research she has the writings of a 
goodly company—such as Grace Marcus of 
our own specialty and Antoinette Cannon in 
her “ Recent Changes in the Philosophy of 
Social Workers.” * 

In her social practice in relation to psy- 
chiatrists, to patients, and to all the aspects 
of her work in the community, she must use 
Bertha Reynolds’ type of “listening with 
understanding.” She has constant need to 


* Tue Famiry, October, 1933, page 193. 
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remember Mary Richmond’s practical ad- 
monitions that the social worker must not 
only act but close her eyes and think; and 
that, no matter how great the pressure of 
demands upon her, she must for her profes- 
sional soul’s sake practice her best in at 
least a few things. 

The medical leadership, the lack of oppor- 
tunity for professional discussion, the 
simpler social organization of an area that 
is not a great metropolis, and the stabilizing 
effect of the physical setting in the beauty 
of the Berkshire hills offer a peculiar oppor- 
tunity to develop that spirit of tolerance, 
curiosity, and respect for the rhythms of 
nature in all its phases, with its laws of 
growth and change, which have guided the 
medical profession in its development 
through the ages. That early physician 
Hippocrates defined this in words that can 
be a precept of wisdom for all whose activi- 
ties involve responsibility in relation to 
other human beings: “ Life is short and the 
art long, the occasion instant, experiment 
perilous, decision difficult.” 


Supervision in Social Case Work 
Dorothy Hutchinson 


HE word “technique” as applied to 

supervision in social case work has a 
dull and rigid sound. The word “art” is 
more stimulating, if we can release ourselves 
from a certain shop-worn feeling in its 
presence. But supervision in its perform- 
ance and in its demands is neither dull nor 
shop-worn: It emerges as a living concern 
to those who practice it. Its quality has the 
power to determine self-development and, 
indirectly, the kind of service secured to our 
communities. Despite its importance, there 
is a feeling abroad that we know rather little 
about it. Asa teaching process it has grown 
up out of common practice. There is no 
library to turn to nor a school of social work 
to tell us just how to become supervisors. 
The following reflections on the subject are 
offered merely to bring out some leading 
thoughts with the hope that they be used as 
a basis for future discussion. 


W HAT makes a supervisor? How do we 
become supervisors? Was it a matter of 


chance with us or an opportunity that came 
to us? Did our own drive enter in or was it 
because we had certain qualities that we 
became supervisors ? 

It seems fairly obvious that some of the 
reasons we have for choosing social work as 
a profession will have to do with the kind 
of supervisors we are today and our poten- 
tials for growth as future supervisors. The 
temptation to dominate may create an in- 
hibiting supervision. The need to protect 
may be an effective means for retardation of 
growth—of both worker and supervisor. 
Perhaps few of us are skilful enough to un- 
ravel the intricate combination of reasons 
that contribute to our being in supervisory 
positions. There is the element of chance, 
the natural growth of the social agency, 
leadership ability as shown with clients, 
one’s need for recognition, one’s prodding 
financial reality, and sometimes, prosaically, 
knowing the right people. 

Have I a right to supervise if, quite 
frankly, I was timidly insecure in my own 
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family and therefore have a pressing need 
to protect others? Should I practice social 
work if, quite frankly, I feel a drive to attain 
prestige or a need to dominate others? The 
human thing in answer to such questions is 
to classify various reasons as positive or 
negative for ourselves, forgetting that the 
crux of the matter lies not in whether we 
have needs or not (and who has not?) but 
in the use we make of our personal drives 
and our awareness of them. If they ob- 
struct our functioning in relation to workers, 
if we have no awareness as to how our per- 
sonal drives may harm others, the vibrating 
results will be felt in the morale of our office 
and in the caliber of the case work we suc- 
ceed in having our workers do. 

The gravitation from case work to super- 
vision will depend on many intermingling 
factors. Growth of a worker does not 
always mean that she becomes a supervisor. 
On the other hand the worker who changes 
from a job in which she assumes leadership 
of clients to one in which she assumes leader- 
ship of personnel has always great oppor- 
tunity for growth—if she has capacity for it. 


IN the actual, day-by-day process of super- 
vision probably the greatest and most im- 
portant factor for us is the kind of relation- 
ship we create between our workers and our- 
selves. We have heard a good deal about 
the worker-client relationship—of the client’s 
right and freedom to keep his own problem 
rather than having it taken out of his hand, 
and of his right to participate. The philoso- 
phy behind this represents an advance over 
the old one in which we as case workers took 
full responsibility for our clients and as- 
sumed we had all the answers to life. The 
relationship between supervisor and worker 
has perhaps shown the same trend. We, as 
supervisors, used to take full responsibility 
for our workers and for their case work. 
We were not clear about anything except 
that the responsibility fell heavily upon our 
shoulders. Many of us still feel this respon- 
sibility and because it becomes such a weight 
we are not free to give what we have of 
other and more essential qualities—such as 
teaching ability, leadership, and increased 
knowledge. 

What is this relationship between super- 
visor and worker? What is the supervisor’s 
responsibility for her worker? It would 
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seem that the most important and outstand- 
ing factor is responsibility for the worker’s 
growth. Of course some workers will never 
grow. They carry on their jobs in a routine 
way, even performing some part of it effi- 
ciently ; but they never will make any crea- 
tive contribution—with or without super- 
visors. Perhaps this class of workers will 
disappear as we become more skilled in 
selecting staff members and as the com- 
munity in general becomes more aware of 
the value of training in social work. 

The supervisor-worker relationship should 
be a growing, dynamic one in which each is 
free. The supervisor is essentially a leader 
and a teacher of workers and does not im- 
pose herself or her ideas on the worker. She 
assumes responsibility for the worker in that 
it is her job to know and find out what is 
going on in the worker’s mind, what the 
worker really thinks and feels. It is her re- 
sponsibility to understand the worker well 
enough to know why she does certain things 
and why she is blocked on others. 

How do we supervisors get to know our 
workers? Certainly, in the first place, by 
taking time to know them. If our confer- 
ence times are hectic, constantly interrupted 
affairs in which we appear pressed and bur- 
dened, our workers will catch this atmos- 
phere from us and will consequently bring 
to us only such routine things as can be 
hastily answered. Second, by creating an 
atmosphere in which the worker herself feels 
free. If our worker senses that she cannot 
tell us the things that are going well, if she 
fears our disapproval or, more important, 
must watch for our approval, she is not free. 
This is not to imply that supervisors do not 
criticize workers. If a worker feels free 
with a supervisor she desires her criticism 
for her own interest and growth. Finally, 
by showing interest in our workers and what 
they are doing. By this is not meant a 
routine matter-of-fact concern but a sincere 
interest because, as supervisors, we really 
are interested. There is nothing that will 
encourage and stimulate,a worker more than 
this. 


IF we are successful in building up a free, 
untrammeled relationship between worker 
and supervisor, soon one will raise the ques- 
tion as to whether this means that as super- 
visor we leave the worker so free that we 
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assume no responsibility for her case work. 
Perhaps we are approaching the day when 
all workers will be so skilled that this can 
be done. Many supervisors, however, will 
hesitate at this: they believe in the first place 
that workers are not really skilled enough, 
and second that they, as supervisors, repre- 
sent the agency and have a responsibility to 
the community for its case work. 

Is there not, however, a fine distinction 
between taking a personal responsibility for 
everything our workers do and sharing re- 
sponsibility with workers who feel free? In 
the first case we take the burden from the 
shoulders of the workers entirely; in the 
second, we share the responsibility with 
them. In the first place the chief emphasis 
lies on case work; in the second, on the 
worker. If we put the emphasis on the 
worker and her growth, I believe we need 
not worry about case work. 

But what about the immature worker who 
will, through inexperience and lack of 
knowledge, do overt things in her case work 
that we, as supervisors, know are harmful? 
We reason with ourselves that, if we watch 
her case work closely, we can prevent these 
things from happening. This is true cer- 
tainly, but if we “ watch” her to the degree 
of taking away her initiative and independ- 
ence of thought, we may succeed in keeping 
her immature. Most workers grow more 
from their mistakes than from their suc- 
cesses. It is a healthy experience for a 
young worker to make blunders which she 
herself recognizes and profits by. If she can 
take these to a supervisor who will in an 
understanding way help her evaluate them, 
she is not likely to repeat them. But sup- 
pose this same young worker, by rushing in, 
unwittingly harms her clients? Should her 
supervisor not prevent her from doing this? 
Yes, theoretically, but is there not such a 
thing as a supervisor who protects her clients 
too much and by protecting them from her 
workers defeats her own goal, that of growth 
of the worker and service to the client ? 


IF we assume responsibility for a worker’s 
growth we automatically assume a teaching 
responsibility toward her. And this func- 
tion is closely allied with and built upon a 
free relationship with the worker. Being 
teachers implies that we know more than 
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those we are teaching and also that we have 
a capacity to impart what we know. 

Our teaching of workers is achieved 
largely through association. By this is not 
meant a personal identification or association 
but that simply through a wider knowledge 
and enlarged experience the worker learns 
to think and feel about clients, for instance, 
as the supervisor does. The worker may 
begin with a confined and narrow perspec- 
tive in social case work. From association 
with the thinking and feeling of the super- 
visor her perspectives are enlarged. She 
begins, often, with a judgmental attitude 
toward people; she grows into an attitude of 
understanding. This is a big responsibility 
for supervisors. It means that, despite pres- 
sures, we need to find time to read, to think, 
to take courses, and to discuss problems 
among ourselves. Supervisors need to grow 
even more than their workers and herein, it 
would seem, lies their greatest responsibility. 

Many supervisors feel limited in their 
teaching function because of a traditional 
check-up function. Supervisors are only 
human. Some “Billy” does not get his 
tonsils out and some “ Mrs. Jones ” does not 
have a clinic examination unless some 
supervisor checks up on some worker. If 
such omissions slip by, supervisors are fre- 
quently reminded of them by their executive 
or a member of the community. They, there- 
fore, turn to “checking” with renewed 
vigor. If supervisors are treated often 
enough along this line, it is easy to let super- 
vision become a stereotyped checking affair, 
with the function of teaching and leadership 
taking subordinate places. 

The philosophy behind checking is usually 
fear on the part of supervisors and a realiza- 
tion that all workers are vulnerable. It is 
not the place here to say that there is no 
place for this kind of function in the tech- 
nique of supervising, but perhaps it can be 
suggested that “ checking ” as such has lost 
status and that, when the relationship be- 
tween supervisor and worker is free, check- 
ing has an infrequent and subordinate place. 
Supervisors who take responsibility for the 
growth of their workers enable them to 
check their own work. 


AGAIN this suggests the question, Is there 
any place, then, for discipline in the tech- 
niques of supervising? Where is there a 
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worker so skilled, so mature, and so well 
organized that she does not need to be 
“reminded” now and then? Probably a 
majority of workers under supervision today 
are unable to measure up to this, but super- 
visors are not usually bothered deeply for, 
within a frank and free relationship, both 
supervisor and worker equally discipline one 
another. They act in an open, matter-of- 
fact, professional way behind which is the 
philosophy of understanding each the other, 
of both being human and of both being busy. 

But what of discipline when the super- 
visor has an upstart, an individualist, and a 
non-conformist on her staff? Supervisors 
have all had experience with workers who 
have a chip-on-the-shoulder attitude, who 
like to bedevil their supervisors, and who 
show other manifestations of infantile be- 
havior. ‘These workers are often immature, 
still bound by childhood relationships in 
which the supervisor becomes identified with 
some member of their families. 


UST how much supervisors should go into 
the personal lives of their workers is a ques- 
tion for discussion. Just how much they can 


keep from doing this is another. Just how: 


much they are equipped to do so is still 
another. Any kind of an exhaustive re- 
search into these questions is impossible 
here but a few factors seem clear enough to 
bring out now, as possible bases for future 
discussions : 


(1) The problems of some workers (and some 
supervisors) are so deep-seated that only a psy- 
chiatrist (an analyst) can and should help. 

(2) A supervisor’s justification for entering into 
the personal life of a worker should arise only as 
the worker’s problems prevent her from function- 
ing at her job in the agency, and as they openly 
offend the social workers of the community in 
which the agency is located. 

(3) Within a free and frank supervisor-worker 
relationship, a certain amount of personal infor- 
mation regarding the lives and personalities of 
workers has a natural place. 

(4) No supervisor has a right to indulge herself 
in the personal problems of her workers. 


THERE are other kinds of discipline in 
supervision: There is the discipline of an 
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authoritative supervisor who needs to be 
authoritative; there is the discipline that a 
worker demands of herself on her own 
authority; and there is the discipline that 
is the result of the group morale of an 
agency. And certainly there is always a 
place for self-discipline, for both worker and 
supervisor. 

Within the supervisor-worker relationship 
there are two particular dangers for super- 
visors: the danger of over-protection, and 
the danger of authority. Protection of 
workers is largely protection of ourselves as 
supervisors. We may have, in our own ex- 
perience of being supervised, unhappy 
memories that tend to make us over-identify 
with our workers and shield them from 
too painful reality. Sometimes we protect 
our workers from clients and sometimes our 
clients from workers; in either case we lose 
our balance and our perspective. The dan- 
ger of authority is the danger of the use of 
authority. It grows out of a supervisor’s 
need to punish and usually shows itself in a 
sadistic attitude toward workers. Suffice it 
to say at this point that domination as a 
form of supervision is out of date. 

Supervision cannot be made a stereotyped 
affair applicable to all supervisors and all 
workers. It will change with the pressures 
and demands of various kinds of social agen- 
cies. It will, in the last analysis, always be 
an individual adjustment between one cer- 
tain supervisor and one certain worker. It 
may be labeled a “ technique” or an “ art.” 
It may, with some, be a cramped form of 
checking. It may take the nature of a sys- 
tematized piece of machinery. It may be 
growth for both worker and supervisor but, 
whatever its character and expression, it 
holds a place of high importance as a func- 
tion in the field of social case work. Super- 
vision, finally, is the fine use of power— 
whose misuse is evident not only in the field 
of case work: we see its depleting effects 
today in a chaotic world of politics, in busi- 
ness, and in individualism. Supervision as 
a use of power is a use of men. As such its 
requirements are sobering. 
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Special Problems in Boarding Home Work 
Phyllis Greenacre, M.D. 


N the use of boarding homes for the care 

of dependent children it is hoped to guar- 
antee for the child a childhood experience 
which will in its main essentials approximate 
the experiences of the child at home with his 
own family, and not “dependent” (i.e., on 
community support). Boarding homes, in 
contrast to institutional handling, may give 
the child (1) better and more individualized 
physical care, (2) family experiences in rela- 
tion to the community, and (3) family rela- 
tionships as substitutes for those he has lost. 

Certain physical standards, required before 
a boarding home is accepted and approved 
for use, have been definitely formulated and 
are laid down in the state law that regulates 
the licensing of boarding homes. In addition 
to the advantages of common, generally 
accepted standards, it should be recognized 
that the boarding home offers additional 
advantages in the individual handling of 
young children—minor disturbances are 
more likely to be quickly detected and 
brought for treatment, diet and activity are 
less likely to become routinized, and a better 
degree of nutrition is more easily maintained 
in home handling than in an institution of 
supposedly equal standards. 

When one compares the general life ex- 
perience of children in boarding homes with 
that of children in institutional groups, the 
balance is also definitely in favor of the 
boarding homes. Here a child goes to the 
community school and mingles with a group 
of children that is varied rather than formed 
on the basis of dependence or of some com- 
mon handicap. He has the experience of 
spending his allowance at the corner store; 
of going on informal picnics; of riding in 
street-cars and busses; possibly of using an 
elevator ; of knowing pets—and a myriad of 
other experiences not in themselves espe- 
cially significant, but en masse making a pat- 
tern that is comparable to ordinary life 
experience. The absence of these experi- 
ences is not necessarily implied in institu- 
tional handling; it is nevertheless true that, 
where children are handled in groups, ex- 
pedience and the convenience of arrange- 
ments are likely to be emphasized and a 


great many natural extra-mural activities 
and interests atrophy or are never developed. 

Perhaps the most important of the advan- 
tages of boarding children in private fami- 
lies, however, is the third—the possibility of 
giving the child family relationships in lieu 
of those he has lost. Boarding parents may 
become genuinely substitute parents—ac- 
cepted by the child as mother and father; 
and even though the placement of the child 
has its definite monetary accompaniment, a 
real emotional rooting may take place which 
approximates an own-home relationship. 
When this occurs, it is of inestimable value 
to the child, furnishing him with a security 
that is carried over into later life as a sort of 
ballast in his relationship with the world. 
(Delinquents are conspicuously the products 
of broken homes or of congregate institu- 
tional life.) The actual parent-child rela- 
tionship which may grow up between board- 
ing child and boarding parent is attested by 
the number of children who remain in con- 
tact with or even continue to live in the 
boarding home, after they have passed from 
the supervision of the boarding-out agency. 

The greatest problems, as well as the most 
subtle ones, of boarding home work are re- 
lated, however, to this function of substitute 
family relationships. The physical standards 
of boarding home care, being more tangible, 
can be more readily formulated and safe- 
guarded; the matter of the acquisition of a 
normal gamut of life experience in the com- 
munity is almost a corollary of the proper 
selection of boarding homes. But in the 
aspect of emotional values of boarding home 
placement, there is the possibility of a cer- 
tain divergence of theory and practical 
experience, and there are weak points of 
practice that bear special scrutiny and 
handling. 


AMONG the new admissions to the board- 
ing home department of the Department of 
Child Welfare of Westchester County during 
the year 1931, only 5 per cent were without 
parents, that is, actually orphans or { und- 
lings; approximately 55 per cent had both 
parents living but in varying states of indi- 
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vidual and marital disintegration ; and about 
40 per cent had only one parent—they were 
either illegitimate children or the children of 
widows or widowers. This means that, even 
though the parents have not been adequate 
and are unable to care for their children, yet 
they are living, still extant, and have some 
influence on the child’s situation. In at least 
half the cases (according to a recent estimate 
of the boarding home department), one or 
both of the parents were living within visit- 
ing distance. It is obvious, then, that these 
children in boarding homes cannot be con- 
sidered, as a group, to be without parental 
relationship of some sort—even though that 
relationship may not furnish desirable ele- 
ments and sufficient constructive possibili- 
ties. We must revamp our ideas then to a 
problem of supplying accessory or supple- 
mentary parental relationship—to patch up 
rather than really substitute for the old. 
This is obviously a much more complicated, 
difficult, and painstaking job and one that 
requires great sympathy, penetration, and 
patience from the worker. That the job is 
not primarily one of weaning the child from 
the old relationship in order to make room 
for the new is evident, too, from the fact that 
slightly over 40 per cent of the discharges 
from the same boarding home department, 
in the same year, were returns of the chil- 
dren to their own parents or to other mem- 
bers of their own families. 

There is thus set up in many boarding 
home situations a sort of quadrangular rela- 
tionship involving the child, the residuals of 
his family, the boarding family, and the 
supervising agency represented by its 
worker. Examination of this quadrangle 
will, I am sure, reveal a number of different 
alignments of force and points of “ identifi- 
cation.” Sometimes both boarding parents 
and own parent (or parents) are striving for 
the affection of the child; and conflict on this 
basis may result in turmoil rather than 
security. Sometimes the boarding mother 
and the social worker are bonded together 
in disapproval of the errant mother. Occa- 
sionally the two mothers (own and board- 
ing) combine in resistance to the supervising 
agency, which may be conceived of as a sort 
of interfering officialdom—and so on. 

I consider that this two-mother problem 
is a key problem in boarding home work, 
carrying along with it many minor prob- 
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lems. There are two main approaches to 
it—conditions of evaluation that must be met 
before the individual boarding home case 
situation can be diagnosed. In the first 
place, there must be a critical sizing up of 
the boarding home parents—especially of the 
boarding home mother with emphasis on 
what she wants from the boarding child— 
not what she says she wants, but what her 
actual fundamental hope is in taking a 
strange child into her home. Often this can 
be fairly readily seen at the time of the 
home-finding evaluation of the home, and an 
experienced, intuitive home-finder is in- 
valuable in this capacity to see underlying 
values. Sometimes, however, these under- 
lying desires, motives, and needs of the 
boarding parent(s) are not evident until 
after a first placement is made. 

One must realize, too, that the home in 
which the mother desires to board a child is 
usually—or often—incomplete in itself. The 
boarding mother who is taking children 
largely for financial reasons is likely to be a 
disappointed boarding mother—the financial 
profit being relatively little. However, in- 
terest in and appreciation of the financial 
profit, such as it is, is certainly not a contra- 
indication for use of the home, if she has 
other interests in the child. A businesslike 
attitude is certainly a help all the way 
around. And in some few instances a 
boarding mother who treats her charges like 
boarders, paying so much a week, rather 
than like foster children to be intimately 
cherished, may be a boon in the handling of 
some older boys and girls who are already 
in an emancipation era at the time of their 
contact with the social agency, and neither 
desire nor tolerate “being loved.” But it 
would be defeating the very purpose of 
placement to give to such a boarding mother 
a child who was hungering for affection and 
a personal warmth. 

Just as there must be this critical sizing 
up of the boarding mother, so must there 
be a definite stocktaking of the own-family 
relationships: First, what has the own - 
family to offer that is of value to the child 
and should be salvaged? Second, what of the 
own-family situation must also be accepted 
as inevitable—the undesirably “given” 
part of the situation? In my experience, 
workers too often try to deal with these un- 
desirable and static elements by ignoring 
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them—whereas if they cannot be remedied 
they must at least be faced by the child. For 
example, it is usually better for a child with 
a psychotic parent to know or get some idea 
of the parent’s condition than for this to be 
hushed up or the subject evaded, so that 
there is either a vacuum or a mystery. 

One practical problem arising from this 
two-family or two-mother relationship which 
many boarding home children face is the 
question of permitting the own parents to 
visit in the boarding home, or allowing the 
child to visit in his own home—how, when, 
and whether’ It is of course impossible to 
lay down any specific rules. I would say, 
however, that it is probably better to err on 
the side of permitting visits than of pro- 
hibiting them. Only in really extreme situ- 
ations should visiting be definitely pro- 
hibited. Whatever the inadequacies of the 
own mother or own family, these are part of 
the child’s reality situation and cannot be 
handled by suppression. ‘The child inevi- 
tably knows that he has a mother or father, 
and the absent and unseen mother and 
father are likely to be the subject either of 
exaggerated fear and abuse or of equally 
grandiose fantasies. It must be recognized, 
too, that the tie to the own parents will be 
somewhat more tenacious in proportion to 
the age of the child at the time of his re- 
moval from his own home. For children 
past the early years of childhood, complete 
physical and geographical separation from 
the parent may weaken the bond but rarely 
really snaps it. It is important, therefore, 
in the selection of boarding homes, to try to 
get a boarding mother who can be kindly 
and tolerant toward an inadequate own 
parent, neither condemning fiercely and 
jealously, nor having the need to romance 
to the child in regard to his own situation. 
Occasionally, when the activities of the own 
parent(s) and visits to the child in the 
boarding home are undermining and de- 
structive to the morale of the home, it may 
be better to place the child in an institution, 
where the conflict is at least a less poignant 
one, than to subject him to the continual 
pull of the two opposing families and sets of 
standards. 

Competition between own family and 
boarding family also produces many symp- 
toms in the setting of over-placement. By 
over-placement I mean the placement of a 





child in a home that presents standards of 
living so different from those to which he 
has been accustomed as to make them a defi- 
nite gap, to be bridged over. Occasionally, 
when the child comes from a sordid and 
dreary home, it is difficult to give him any 
adequate surroundings in which this element 
of contrast or discrepancy will not occur. 
But this is an inevitable problem only when 
the child’s own home has been far below any 
acceptable living standards. 

The most flagrant and difficult problems 
of over-placement occur, however, when a 
child is transplanted into luxurious or cul- 
tured surroundings for which he is quite 
unprepared. This is most apt to be the mis- 
take of the inexperienced worker who thinks 
of a “good home” in terms purely of the 
physical components and accessories of the 
home; or of the worker who, herself de- 
prived, wishes to offer the child her own 
particular version of an ideal home. When- 
ever such a marked discrepancy occurs, the 
child is called upon to make a very consider- 
able adaptation—involving not only an emo- 
tional transplantation, but an assimilation of 
a whole new set of experiences to which his 
attention has generally not been much di- 
rected previously. This means that the child 
must repudiate either his past standards or 
his present ones. The first task is difficult 
and achieved only by unhealthy suppression. 
He more commonly goes about evening up 
things by attacking the present ones—by 
tearing up new toys, throwing things around, 
soiling his clothes, temper outbursts, and 
similar demonstrations. Not infrequently 
this may be associated with an over-com- 
pensatory fabrication of the grandeur of his 
own home. Sometimes the child may take 
things actively into his own hands and run 
away from the splendid new home. To the 
uncritical worker it seems unreasonable and 
incomprehensible that the child will thus 
give up all the pleasures of an ideal new 
arrangement to go back to an old home of 
squalor or to spend the night wandering. 
To the boarding mother the child is likely 
to appear ungrateful and unappreciative. 

I see also some danger in placing children 
in boarding homes where the main hope of 
the boarding mother is for a companion for 
her own child or children. The idea of com- 
panionship is peculiarly appealing and it 
may, at first sight, seem unreasonable to 
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caution against it. In my experience, how- 
ever, when this is the main desire of the 
boarding mother, it too frequently means 
that she is looking for a child to turn the 
trick of accomplishing things for her child 
where she has failed. This is particularly 
apt to be true where there is an only child 
in the boarding family. If the child has not 
been able to find companions among others 
in the neighborhood, there is usually some 
difficulty in the boarding mother’s own atti- 
tude and training of the child, which she is 
hoping to solve through the new boarded 
child. Two children in the same home of 
the same age (or same period of develop- 
ment) are peculiarly liable to rivalry. This 
is common enough among brothers and 
sisters, who at least have the same parentage 
and the same fund of common experience; 
but when one child starts with a social 
handicap, and may have only the secondary 
interest of the boarding parents, the prob- 
lem is certainly complicated. Placements 
where the boarding mother wishes a com- 
panion for her own child may work out, but 
at least they are worthy of special attention 
and critical review before being undertaken, 
lest they produce a position of anomalous- 
ness within the family which directly defeats 
the purpose of gaining emotional security and 
family experience for which the placement 
has originally been sought. 


WE are sometimes confronted by having 
to place children who are, at the time of their 
reception, so disturbed and over-stimulated, 
or possessed of such generally socially unac- 
ceptable habits or symptoms, that they can- 
not reasonably be placed in a boarding home 
at once. Symptoms of this kind may be 
more overtly disturbing than fundamentally 
menacing to the child’s ultimate adjustment. 
Children may, even before reaching school 
age, have been exposed to stimulating sex 
experiences—which they may recount or 
re-enact with an insistence that can hardly be 
managed in the ordinary boarding home. 
Even if the boarding mother is patient and 
sympathetic, the uncovering of any of this in 
the neighborhood is likely to bring down an 
avalanche of community indignation and 
concern which forces the removal of the 
child from the boarding home. Stealing, sex 
talk and precocious sex interest, vandalism, 
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and running away may operate in this way 
to jeopardize one boarding home placement 
after another until, added to the original 
symptoms, there is the accretion of appetite 
for change and for new surroundings which 
may grow in the child and undermine the 
possibility of security or continuity. Where 
this seems to be the danger, it appears better 
to place the child for a period in an institu- 
tion or school, where a relatively impersonal 
régime, the obligatory development of a co- 
operative attitude, and the continuity of 
training may give the child the basis of an 
organization of activity that he could not 
otherwise achieve. The great difficulties of 
an institutional interlude of this nature are, 
first, that the child may imbibe, along with 
the necessary social repression, unhealthy 
repressive attitudes forming the basis of 
future guilt and inferiority feelings; and 
second, that the child may be forgotten and 
left too long in the institution. Neither one 
of these difficulties appears to me to be 
essentially inevitable in the situation, but 
rather to represent in the one case the some- 
what more rigid institutional attitude which 
is still prevalent but is passing; and in the 
other, pressure of immediate work which 
may conceivably lessen in the future. 

The susceptibility to relatively frequent 
changes in boarding home placements is in 
fact one of the vulnerable spots of the board- 
ing-out system. This can be very much 
reduced, though not completely eliminated, 
by thoughtful, careful planning of place- 
ments. The boarding home care of de- 
pendent children and their placement with 
suitable substitute parents is a fascinating 
proposition. To be able to fit the parents 
to the child and decide which of a number 
may be best seems almost like being able to 
outwit Nature at her own tricks and flout 
Fate. It may in fact actually do so. But in 
the very attractiveness of this procedure 
there lurks a grave danger. The well mean- 
ing worker or equally well meaning psychia- 
trist may be so enamored of the “ ideal 
home ” for any particular child, that there 
will be repeatedly considered the possibility 
of changing to a better home or a search for 
one a bit more suitable, in the face of the 
development of any untoward symptoms in 
the child—rather than seeing the situation 
through in the place in which it has de- 
veloped, which is the obligatory procedure 
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in most own-home relationships. There 
may grow up a tendency to see the child’s 
difficulties too predominantly in terms of the 
inadequacies of the boarding home and to 
look too readily for a remedy in the selection 
of a different home. I do not mean to de- 
fend poor boarding homes or to develop a 
bitter-end attitude about the use of boarding 
homes, but to caution against too many trial 
and emergency placements involving later 
re-adjustments. 

At least part of the answer to this diffi- 
culty lies in developing work with boarding 
mothers, both through individual confer- 
ences and through group methods com- 
parable to some of the child study groups 
or the parent-teachers groups in the schools. 
There is another angle to the problem of too 
frequent changes of boarding home, resting 
in the fact that, practically, the child holds 
it in his power to force a change by misbe- 
havior—a possibility that is discovered by 
canny and uncomfortable children who may, 
in the face of any difficult situation, develop 
forbiddingly intolerable behavior symptoms 
to accomplish a practical expulsion from the 
boarding home and an evasion of whatever 
may have constituted the underlying diffi- 
culty. This ability of the child to seize the 
whip hand in a boarding home situation is 
greatly augmented when the boarding 
mother takes the attitude of threatening the 
child with his removal and attempts to use 
this threat as a disciplinary measure. 


THE stage of the emotional development of 
the child at the time of his reception by the 
social agency is another important factor in 
determining what type of boarding home 
should be selected for him or possibly, in 
fact, whether boarding home care should be 
attempted at all. (I have discussed this in 
some detail in an earlier summary of factors 
influencing the choice of type of care for 
dependent children.') In brief, the issues 
that seem to me important in this connection 
are as follows: Infants and young children 
need parental handling and positive affec- 
tion more than older children, for it is in the 
first few years of life that emotional pat- 
terns as well as fundamental habits are 
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chiefly laid. In face of the fact that these 
early experiences are not remembered in 
consciousness, this stressing of early care 
may seem arbitrary. Analytic work with 
adult patients as well as observation of chil- 
dren seem, however, to point conclusively to 
the overwhelming importance of these early 
years by very virtue of the fact that the early 
life is absorbed into the fiber of the individ- 
ual; and by integration into his unconscious 
is that much more fixed and less subject to 
deliberate control and external change. To 
the young child, then, the father and mother 
experience rather than the personal father 
and mother are all important. Changes in 
boarding parents are less disturbing and 
undermining to the very young child than 
to the child old enough to have the added 
personal conflict and sense of loss of the 
specific person who is playing the mother 
role or the father role. 

As the child grows older this personal 
factor plays an increasing part in the emo- 
tional life. With adolescence, however, 
there is a natural tendency in the direction 
of emancipation from the parental ties and a 
tendency to rebel against them in favor of 
wider world experience—especially in group 
contacts. This expresses itself normally in 
the craving for clubs, societies, and secret 
organizations of the high school years; and 
pathologically in the incipiency of allegiance 
to outlaw gangs. Boarding home placement 
may put on the adolescent at this stage emo- 
tional demands that he is naturally prepared 
to fight and throw over and that may only 
serve to confuse him or crystallize rebellion. 
In placing a child who is at this emancipat- 
ing stage certainly care should be taken to 
choose a home in which the boarding parents 
have demonstrated through the handling of 
their own children either that they are com- 
petently understanding of this adolescent era 
or that they do not at any rate expect and 
demand a primary filial affection from the 
new child. Sometimes it may actually seem 
better to give an adolescent boy or girl the 
group handling of school or institutional 
placement rather than to confront him with 
a new home experience at a time when he is 
finishing off his own-home life. and has 
already laid down—for good or bad—the 
special values it has held for him. It has 
been our not infrequent experience to 
struggle through a number of “good” 
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boarding homes with an adolescent boy only 
to find him much happier and more con- 
tented in a commitment to the State School 
of Industry, which we have regarded with 
dread as an ultimate confession of failure. 


THE allocation of authority in relation to 
the child appears to present a group of prob- 
lems which we have not yet studied ade- 
quately but which are exceedingly important. 
I can at present only point out certain lines 
along which further study might be directed. 
In the own-family relationship, authority 
(as firmness, discipline, or power) is usually 
invested in the parents. While one parent 
may be more the disciplinarian and authority 
in the household than the other, yet the 
parents, between them, usually furnish the 
degree of authority-security, together with 
emotional security, that has a protective 
value for the young child before he is able to 
fend for himself. There appears to be some 
tendency for the authority function to 
adhere to the wage-earning function—the 
person, usually the father, who furnishes the 
financial wherewithal for the family is often 
endowed with the Ultimate Power and has 
the decisive voice in family councils (“money 
speaks”). This is by no means universally 
true, but the tendency seems definite and 
positive. For the boarding home child there 
is a definite splitting off of at least a seg- 
ment of this authority from the parental 
relationship. The boarding parents are the 
loving parents but the social agency may 
remain in large measure the Ultimate Au- 
thority. Some degree of splitting seems 
inevitable, especially if the child is actually 
the ward of the supervising agency and it is 
legally responsible for his welfare, the rela- 
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tionship with the agency having a quasi- 
permanent basis, while the relationship to 
the boarding home is more variable. Some 
degree of authority and control is necessary 
and beneficial and adds to rather than de- 
tracts from the child’s sense of safety in the 
world—it need not imply an abuse of power 
and a dictatorship on the one hand, or a 
flaccid and indefinite dependence on the 
other. But the opposition of two authori- 
ties in the household is devastating. This is 
the case where the boarding mother and the 
social worker do not work in harmony, 
either because of temperamental divergences 
and differences in points of view or because 
the boarding mother has some latent hos- 
tility to any authority outside herself 
(usually expressed in terms of rebellion 
against “organizations,” and peevishness 
toward the local government). 

I cannot now map out special techniques 
of managing the consolidation of the author- 
ity-invested-in-the-agency with the authority- 
invested-in-the-boarding-mother. That there 
must be some sense of identification be- 
tween these two sources for the benefit of 
the child is self-evident. I am inclined to 
believe that this question should be studied 
intensively and difficulties and successes of 
the past evaluated. Undoubtedly a board- 
ing mothers’ auxiliary or study group with 
a mixed educational and social function 
might help in building up a more general 
identification of the boarding mothers with 
the agency. I am inclined to think, too, that 
work with the boarding mother should be 
stressed more in individual cases, for in 
many instances she has much better and 
more immediate access to the child than the 
worker can have or should strive for. 


A Practical Experiment with a Relief Diet 
Helen Hart 


ys the spring of 1934, the Relief Super- 
visor of the Connecticut Emergency Re- 
lief Commission remarked to Miss Primrose 
Wolverton, Secretary of the Hartford 
Y.W.C.A., that it might be a useful spiritual 
exercise for a group of families from Hart- 
ford churches to live on a relief diet for just 
one week in Lent in order to share the daily 
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experience of thousands of their fellow citi- 
zens. Miss Wolverton asked if she might 
call a small group of people together to dis- 
cuss such a possibility. The meeting which 
resulted showed, cheeringly enough, that 
these people were interested not only in 
spiritual exercise, but in a real attempt to 
evaluate the relief dietary of their own Pub- 
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lic Welfare Department. It was felt that the 
participation of Jewish groups would be 
valuable, so the experiment was not tied up 
with the Lenten season. Whatever was 
done, those present felt, should be carefully 
planned and carried out with a view to help- 
ing all concerned to understand the problem 
better. 

Under the leadership of Mrs. O. G. Wied- 
man, who was appointed secretary of the 
group, twenty-five Hartford families were 
recruited for the experiment, and definite 
plans were drawn up for their guidance. 
The local Welfare Department and the 
State Emergency Relief Commission as- 
sumed responsibility only for furnishing the 
necessary data. 

Two alternatives were offered to the ex- 
perimenters: (1) to attempt living on the 
food allowance recommended by the Relief 
Commission for inclusion in the budgets of 
men on work relief financed by Federal 
funds; or (2) to patronize the Municipal 
Commissary on the same basis as Hartford 
families who were on direct relief. (This 
Municipal Commissary is by far the best of 
the eight in the state and offers a dietary 
not far below the “Adequate Diet at Mini- 
mum Cost” recommended by the Adminis- 
tration.) A careful plan for written reports 
was drawn up, but only one complete report 
and three incomplete reports were submitted 
in writing. 

Seventeen families chose the first alterna- 
tive and lived on an allowance based on a 
pricing in Hartford stores of the Children’s 
Bureau’s “Adequate Diet at Minimum 
Cost ” which allowed $9 weekly for food for 
a family of five. Three women planned their 
meals on the basis of the $2.50 allowed for 
food in the budget for single women without 
dependents. Five families received special 
permission to trade at the Municipal Wel- 
fare Department’s “ store,” which endeav- 
ored to provide approximately the same 
standard for families on direct relief as the 
Federal Work Relief allowance. Each 
family using this commissary is allowed a 
certain number of “units” and may “ pur- 
chase ” anything in the store at the price set. 
Although the families using the cash allow- 
ance were far more optimistic than those 
agreeing to patronize the Municipal store, 
the experiment showed similar results in 
both cases. 


Mrs. Wiedman reports: “ With few ex- 
ceptions, the families said they lost weight 
and stayed hungry throughout the. week. 
The families on the Federal Relief diet felt 
that the money was not adequate. For 
example, a family of seven, where the mother 
was able to get a pretty well-balanced diet, 
actually did not get enough food to meet 
normal needs. The father, a minister, lost 
two pounds, mother, three pounds, the 
maid, three pounds; the three-year-old did 
not lose weight because the mother cut her 
food allowance down to meet his require- 
ments; a twelve-year-old son lost three 
pounds, and the seventeen-year-old son lost 
three pounds. In one family on the Munici- 
pal Welfare diet, the father lost two pounds, 
mother, three pounds, three small children 
under eight each lost one pound, and the 
maid lost two pounds. 

“The Municipal store lacked quantity and 
quality. There was no milk for adults, 
unless it was deducted from the children’s 
allowance. There was no fruit except 
prunes, no whole wheat flour or bread, no 
seasoning except salt and pepper, no vine- 
gar, and no salt fish. The general opinion 
was that, although the Municipal store 
saves the city money, the quality was in- 
ferior and the quantity was inadequate, and 
that at least a selected number of families 
should be tried out on a script plan.” 

Following the experiment, the group met 
with representatives of the Hartford Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare and of the State 
Emergency Relief Commission and dis- 
cussed their findings with the local Superin- 
tendent, Mr. William Ryan. The Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare agreed to increase 
the milk allowance and to substitute a better 
grade of tomatoes and a coarser type of corn 
meal, adding salt fish, fresh fruit, vanilla, 
cereals, and condiments. This request of 
the Commission for condiments provoked a 
very interesting reaction. It was felt bv 
some persons representing the local Depart- 
ment that the suggestion made by the Com- 
mittee was entirely unreasonable and would 
result most unfortunately; for if a relief 
family had vinegar, mustard, and vanilla, it 
might begin to feel too much like other fami- 
lies, and, hence, lose its desire for self-sup- 
port! However, this point, like the others, 
was gracefully yielded, and Hartford families 
on relief have been better off ever since. 
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Following this meeting, a letter was re- 
ceived by a Committee from the local Asso- 
ciation of Unemployed asking for a further 
conference. This meeting proved to be most 
illuminating. The unemployed group was 
impressed by the fact that other families, 
comfortably well off, really wanted to under- 
stand their problems. At the same time, 
they were obliged to retract some of the 
extreme and unjustified attacks which they 
had made on the Public Department. 

The results of the whole experiment are 
summed up from two points of view: 

Mrs. Wiedman, secretary of the group, 
says in her report, “ Young and old who 
lived on the diet, if only for a week, have 
come to a new understanding of the plight 
of those who are driven to the bare necessi- 
ties of life and who are a little short of these. 
We are aware that this allowance of Federal 
Relief may be larger than the amount pos- 
sible to many who are employed on N.R.A. 


wages. This shortage of food may throw 
some light on the uneasiness of labor and 
occasional strikes that occur. The return toa 
normal diet on the part of millions on relief 
might be an answer to this problem. How- 
ever, it is a terrible thought that such a large 
proportion of Americans in a land of plenty 
must be hungry and under-nourished.” 

The Emergency Relief Commission’s 
Supervisor reports, “From our point of 
view, the experiment was a real success. It 
not only drew the attention of intelligent 
citizens to the plight of dependent families 
in the community, but it did effect important 
changes in the relief dietary. It is interest- 
ing that the Superintendent of Public Wel- 
fare was vastly pleased at this expression of 
interest on the part of the group, and pointed 
out emphatically the results that he could 
obtain in raising his own standard when 
public opinion was thus focused on his 
problems.” 


Lunch at Your Club on Relief 
Edith W. Close 


N the doorstep of the busy Chicago 

loop is a district of cheap hotels, little 
antique shops, second-hand stores, pawn 
shops, and saloons, intermingled with once 
fashionable homes now converted into 
second-rate rooming houses. To the west, 
factories and wholesale houses have crowded 
in, and to the north is Washington Square, 
better known as “ Bug House Square,” the 
hotbed of soap-box orators. 

The upper floors of many stores and office 
buildings quarter unattached men and 
women. The rooms are bare and cheerless ; 
heating and cooking facilities are wholly 
inadequate. A typical arrangement is a 
heating stove in the hall, from which doors 
stand open in order to heat the rooms. 
There is usually a gas plate or two in the 
hall and those who cannot afford to eat in 
restaurants wait their turn for the use of the 
stove. In small hotels, rooms that formerly 
were used only for sleeping now have a gas 
plate in the closet or on an old-fashioned 
dresser that holds the pots and pans. 
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Alcoholism, prostitution, and the narcotic 
problems are prevalent. Living in this 
atmosphere, we also have old residents who 
have not moved as the district changed; 
other respectable people have been forced 
into this neighborhood by economic pressure. 
All have been self-supporting in the past. 

During the winter of 1933-34 one man 
completely broke down and had to be insti- 
tutionalized; the doctor felt that his poor 
food habits were largely responsible for the 
collapse. A woman, so badly crippled that 
it was difficult for her to do her shopping, 
asked to go to a home for the aged. The 
institutions giving this kind of care were 
already overcrowded and it was felt that, 
with some help with her cooking or shop- 
ping, she could carry on a little longer in her 
room. Another woman, a cardiac patient, 
was doing little if any cooking and refused 
to go to a “home” as she still valued her 
“independence.” Some of the old people 
were hospitalized part of the time and needed’ 
help during the time they were in their 
rooms. 
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56 LUNCH ON RELIEF 


These examples are typical of the prob- 
lems in the district. In the spring of 1934 a 
survey showed that in an area of four square 
blocks there were 193 persons over sixty 
years of age living alone and receiving relief 
from the Cook County Bureau of Public 
Welfare. Most of them were lonely, many 
were ill, some did not know how to cook. 
Old age, poor health, and economic difficul- 
ties had forced most of them to abandon 
their active normal lives and had subjected 
them to idleness and loneliness. With no 
thought of a balanced diet, at irregular 
hours they had been eating their lonely meals 
of food that required little or no cooking. 


GIVEN loneliness and poor cooking, the 
answer was not far off—some kind of a 
luncheon club with a real cook to prepare 
the food that the members would otherwise 
have had in solitude. 

Realizing the need for this sort of plan, 
the visitor in the district started a search for 
a room that might be used for a community 
dining-room. It was necessary that the use 
of the room be donated, since the agency was 
already paying rent for most of these people. 
It was also desirable that the room be located 
within easy walking distance of these clients 
and that the surroundings be pleasant and 
cheerful. It needed to be large enough for 
the use of the group who wanted to come. 

In the effort to find a suitable place 
churches, missions, real estate agencies, 
lodges, social service organizations, poli- 
ticians, landlords, an orphanage, a memorial 
fund, and a vocational society for shut-ins 
were visited. Many constructive ideas were 
gained, but almost all the organizations were 
using their equipment to the utmost. Finally 
two rooms which met all the requirements 
were found in the community house of the 
St. James Episcopal Church. These rooms— 
a large one with tables, piano, and daven- 
port, adjacent to a well-equipped kitchen— 
were free six days a week at the noon hour 
and the church welcomed the opportunity to 
serve the community by donating the space. 

Before the social worker made final 
arrangements, the Nutrition Department and 
Housekeeping Service of the Illinois Emer- 
gency Relief Commission indicated their will- 
ingness to co-operate. The former offered 
to supervise the buying and to plan menus. 
Housekeeping Service furnished two cooks 


under Work Relief, at no expense other than 
their meals. These women were excellent 
cooks, kindly and sympathetic, with training 
in home economics. The food costs were 
financed by deducting approximately one- 
third ($2.90) from the monthly food allow- 
ance of each client, to be used for the noon- 
day meal. This made an average cost of 
ten and one-half cents per meal per person. 


THE dining-room opened on May 7th with 
fifteen persons, chosen because of their 
special need. This number has now in- 
creased to the maximum—35—and many 
applications have had to be refused. 

The atmosphere of the dining room is 
cheerful and pleasant and the whole spirit 
has been one of helpfulness. Members have 
set the tables, removed the dishes after 
meals, offered to take hot meals to a sick 
member, helped the blind man and taken 
care to speak directly to the deaf. One of 
the men sometimes plays the piano before 
and after the meal. There are books and 
magazines on the tables. The appearance 
of the group is neat and clean. The mem- 
bers make a special effort to look their best, 
as this is a social occasion for them. Quot- 
ing from an article in the Chicago Tribune, 

‘a casual onlooker would have guessed this 
to be a church school class meeting. 

The members consider the daily luncheon 
with the same respect as business men do 
their clubs.” 

Among the members there is a mortician, 
eighty-four years of age, who sits at the 
head of the table. He is the oldest and one 
of the gayest of all, usually wearing a 
boutonniére, though sometimes it is only a 
few green leaves. The artist, who is also 
an inventor, has displayed at the club sev- 
eral pieces of skilfully worked bronze and 
his individual, mechanical fan. Another in- 
ventor has made a keyless lock. Some verses 
of a fourth member have been set to music. 
The pianist, the teacher who specialized in 
languages and taught in the University of 
Leipzig, the acrobat who has had vaudeville 
and circus work—all add their experience. 

The group does not entirely represent the 
arts. There are a number of salesmen, a 
carpenter whose hobby is tumbling, a de- 
tective from a well known organization, 
a housewife recently made a widow, a 
woman—former manager of a fashionable 
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rooming house—who taught the printing of 
photographs as her hobby, a man who has 
photographic equipment and who also makes 
films, a hotel porter who tells interesting 
stories of celebrities, and a telegrapher who 
worked in the oil fields. This broad range 
of experience introduces interesting table 
topics and the discussions are stimulating. 

Excellent meals are served and special 
attention is paid to planning the menus. 
The following are representative: 

(1) Meat loaf, potatoes in half shells, orange- 
prune salad, bread and butter, and brown betty. 

(2) Creamed liver, boiled potatoes, stewed 
tomatoes, fruit salad. 

(3) Welsh rarebit, potatoes, buttered peas, but- 


terscotch pie. 
There is always the choice of coffee, tea, or milk 


(all they can drink). 

There has been no difficulty in pleasing 
the tastes of the entire group. A guest re- 
marked one day that his only complaint was 
that noon did not come soon enough to suit 


him; another declared that in order fully to 
appreciate his noon meal he ate no breakfast. 


IT is difficult to estimate fully the beneficial 
results of the project. To some of the 
guests the companionship may mean most; 
others enjoy the opportunities to serve; all 
have enjoyed the meals. Many have im- 
proved noticeably in health and weight, one 
gaining seventeen pounds. One old man 
said he had not felt so well in years. A feel- 
ing of security is apparent in all. And at 
one time or another each has expressed his 
appreciation. Although not planned as such, 
the dining room has proved an interesting 
experiment in a combination of indoor and 
outdoor relief. 

Plans are under way for other dining- 
rooms in this area. We feel that this is only 
one step in the need for social planning for 
our old people, which has become more acute 
with the lowered age limit for employment. 


The Case Work Laboratory 
Francis H. McLean 


The Individual Versus the Family 


E have, tentatively at least, accepted 

growth of personality as the goal and 
the test of “ successful ” family life. When 
growth of individuals seems to be hampered 
by the effort or by the compulsion to keep 
the family together as a unit at any cost, both 
the family and the case worker who is advis- 
ing with them face a dilemma of conflicting 
loyalties. Can they be reconciled? Is it 
possible to strengthen not only the individ- 
uals in the family group but the family 
itself through what may be a temporary 
weakening ? 


The M family with their six children (Ina 20, 
Clara 19, Peter 17, Henry 16, Anna 13, and 
Frank 12) had, even before coming to the family 
agency, a somewhat precarious, unstable existence. 
An early improvident marriage had prevented 
Mrs. M’s finishing her course at the university. 
She had a reputation for being a demanding, selfish 
person. Mr. M had brought in a good income 
until the depression but had been away from home 
and almost wholly out of touch with the family 
for several years. When Mrs. M first came to the 
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agency she and the children (except Peter and 
Henry who were living with friends and working 
their way through high school) had just been 
reunited after a lengthy separation. Mrs. M was 
working somewhat fitfully as cook in various 
restaurants. Ina was working her way through 
the university and contributing as she could to the 
family income. Clara had recently come home 
after a prolonged stay in an institution where she 
had had treatment for the results of infantile 
paralysis. With braces she was able to get around 
very slowly and do the housework. Her need for 
a home had been one of the main reasons for the 
attempt at bringing most of the family together 
again. 

The visitor of the state agency who was 
interested in Clara expressed her observa- 
tion of the family situation: 

The state workers have found that Ina is the 
pathetic member of the family and the one who 
takes the whole responsibility as well as being the 
brightest. She is exceedingly ambitious and 
wishes to become a teacher. Is determined to go 
through the university. 

From an interview with the mother at 
about the same time we learn: 


She has practically nothing to say of Clara 
except to be concerned over her paralyzed con- 
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58 CASE WORK 
dition. She is exceedingly proud of Ina 
who has always had very high marks at school 
and is keenly ambitious to become a teacher. She 
has worked so hard to get as far as she has, some- 
how the girl should be helped. Even when she 
was in high school she worked to take care of 
herself. 


In an interview in the home in the early 
days where all who composed the household 
were present, this observation was made: 

Mrs. M seemed to be joining in a friendly way 
with all the children and the whole picture was one 
of a family very fond of each other and pulling 
together closely; content with being together in 


spite of financial worries; these seem to fall 
mostly on the shoulders of Ina and Mrs. M. 


Later, however, we find evidence of con- 
siderable tension and conflict and within two 
and a half months after the family became 
known the situation had become much 
worse, with the pressure heavier upon Ina. 
Henry returns home and they have to give 
up a lodger. The agency has given inci- 
dental relief in money. Ina is worried be- 
cause her mother cannot seem to hold a job 
for any length of time. Her uncles have not 
been seen as planned and she has not gotten 
in touch with them and does not wish the 
agency to. She wishes the whole matter of 
her schooling to be dropped until the family 
affairs are in different state. She says their 
one job now is to become self-supporting 
and somehow they must do that among 
them all. 

A little later in an interview with the 
mother we find: 


The only thing they have is the money Ina has 
saved toward her school and which she now will 
not use for that purpose. Mrs. M does not seem 
to be disturbed that Ina is giving up her schooling. 


The worker, in interpreting her attitude in 
this first phase, writes: 


As worker has come to know the family better 
she is exceedingly impressed with the attitude of 
all the children and Mrs. M, and especially of Ina; 
that they all prefer to keep their family affairs to 
themselves just as much as possible and only turn 
to outsiders when the crisis is too desperate for 
them to handle alone; worker questions whether 
Ina would ever seek outside advice, though Mrs. M 

. would and is the one who always has, during 
worker’s contact. Worker does not think we 
should take any particularly active part or put in 
relief to any extent until we have had a further 
report from relatives and at present the worker 
is not in a position to write the relatives further. 
‘ Worker’s general plan is to keep a friendly 
contact letting them turn to the agency as they 
need and, by slowly building up an understanding 
‘relationship, perhaps constructive suggestions can 
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be given in crises which will probably arise as time 
goes on after the relationship has been consider- 
ably strengthened through mutual understanding, 


The suggestion that the family should 
separate came from the group itself. Mrs. M 
is “ desperate” and wants to get Clara back 
to an institution. She wants Anna and 
Frank placed in a special school. When 
the worker suggests that the children share 
in any decision, additional conflicts appear. 
Ina doggedly decides to put the family and 
its needs ahead of her own plans for an edu- 
cation (she is a good student, not remark- 
able, but a career as a teacher offers real 
opportunities). Clara refuses to go to an 
institution. She says her mother is selfish 
and has spent on her own adornment 
money that should have gone for the family’s 
needs. Clara says they all want the home 
broken up and she has the idea that she and 
Ina could live together in a room near a 
certain place where she (Clara) could earn 
and “pretty near take care of herself with 
what Ina could earn.” 

The state worker thinks that Clara wishes 
to live with Ina because she could make Ina 
wait upon her. That Clara is not making 
the effort she should to get about on her 
feet has been noticeable each time she has 
been to the hospital since her operation. 

Ina’s thinking, in response to the case 
worker’s asking her what the family ought 
to do, shows as much conflict as Clara’s— 
though in a different way. She thinks it 
best for the family to break up. She be- 
lieves that the school idea for the younger 
children is very good for their sake because 
they really have no home life. 


Ina speaks of her father and her mother with 
absolutely no affection and she shows none in her 
manner. She talks about them as if they were 
entirely apart from her life. 

Henry, she thinks, ought to go back to live with 
his friends, where he can work his way. At least 
he could look after himself. As to Clara, she 
cannot think of living with her alone and being 
responsible for her, even though Clara might earn 
in a special shop for the handicapped. ‘“ They have 
never gotten along well. Clara leans on her more 
than she can stand.” A relative in another city 
has offered to have Clara visit during the spring 
and summer but Clara objects to this strenuously. 


In this long interview with Ina—in which, 
once started, she goes on more freely than 
she has ever done before—we catch a little 
of her own self-questioning: Is she selfish 
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in seeking even a partly separate life for 
herself ? 

The worker decides to have a second 
interview with Clara who has been wildly 
excited because she believes she is being 
railroaded to the state institution again. 
After she has worked off a tantrum on the 
visitor—everybody against her, and so on— 
the visitor laughingly asks what she would 
really like to do and discusses possible train- 
ing in handcraft. 

These various contacts are, however, 
merely the building of understanding as a 
basis for participation in thinking and plan- 
ning. Equally essential to this understand- 
ing is the worker’s consultation with the 
university authorities, who urge that every 
effort be made to help Ina complete her 
course. 

For a short time, the agency decides, it 
will help keep Mrs. M and Clara together 
until plans can be worked out so Ina will 
feel less hesitant in accepting this. After 
the agency has found a special scholarship, 
including dormitory residence, for Ina, a 
further conference with Clara occurs. The 
visitor tries to get Clara’s consent to go to 
an institution for closer observation as to 
helpful treatment but Clara again flies into 
a rage. After she has quieted down the 
worker begins by saying she wants to help 
her in carrying out her own plans and at this 
point a really creative contact begins to 
evolve. 

Clara and her mother will stay together and 
Clara will return to the hospital for her treat- 
ments. . . . She might go to relatives for the 
summer but she has no proper clothing , 
she feels that the family and everybody have de- 
liberately pushed her aside and not paid any atten- 
tion to her needs and that as long as she is a 
cripple she should be given an opportunity to do 
something constructive and perhaps eventually 
earn her own living. Says she is interested in 
commercial drawing or might go to Trade 
School and learn something there (Trade School 
is near present location). . Visitor remarks 
she can easily understand why Clara feels as she 
does and suggests that as long as she and Clara 
have had a comparatively recent acquaintance, they 
start out working together to try to carry out 
Clara’s plans and immediately takes up the ques- 
tion of cléthing and needed dental care. 

Then worker suggests she will talk with Mrs. M 
and see what plans can be carried out for them to 
stay in an inexpensive apartment. Worker adds 
she cannot see how agency could be responsible for 


this plan but might be able to help in the moving 
to less expensive quarters if Mrs. M found work 
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and could maintain herself and Clara on her earn- 
ings. Clara’s mood changes rapidly just as soon 
as she is sure that she is to have some clothing 
a feels that a little consideration is being given 
er. 

Mrs. M finds a position in a hospital at a 
fairly good salary and is able to spend three 
evenings a week with Clara in the apart- 
ment. Ina voluntarily assumes the respon- 
sibility of going there three times a week to 
shop for Clara and also of taking her to 
church each Sunday. Other arrangements 
for adequate nursing and other care for 
Clara are worked out satisfactorily and with 
considerable ingenuity—Clara and the family 
participating at every step. Clara herself 
is working hard to reduce her handicap and 
is beginning to plan for her own possible 
vocational development. The two younger 
children have gone to the special school and 
are very happy there. Henry has joined his 
father in a distant state. 

The family was helped in carrying out the 
decision by the definite action of the agency 
in working through a plan for Ina. The 
worker gave the necessary encouragement 
to Ina, and then turned to the creative 
awakening of Clara who, because of the 
attention to Ina, was feeling she had been 
rejected. 

Suppose Ina, with her family loyalty 
strong as it is, should have insisted on not 
going on in college but on helping to sup- 
port the family indefinitely by working. 
Should the case worker have taken oppor- 
tunity to say that she believed this unfair 
and in the end unwise to all? That is, 
should the probably complete sacrifice of 
Ina’s growth during the next crucial five 
years be accepted as desirable even if she 
were the eager martyr and if it meant a har- 
monious family but one leaning heavily on 
her? Was Clara’s growth, as well as Ina’s, 
dependent upon the separation? 

The case work has centered on clearing 
the way for the indivi ‘ual growth of indi- 
vidual members of a family. The family 
itself decided that the family as a unit must 
be given up for a time; the agency accepted 
the plan, and helped the group find the 
means of carrying it out. There seems 
reason to feel that in the separation of the 
family its real strengths have been conserved. 
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Editorial Note 


The Art of Conferring 


YEAR ago the American Association of 
Social Workers held its first delegate 
confe ‘ence. The second conference was held 
in February of this year.t We welcomed 
last year’s meeting as a new kind of confer- 
ence, an experiment in discussion that cut 
across functional social work lines and drew 
together the members of a professional group 
for discussion of matters of concern to the 
whole group regardless of agency or func- 
tional affiliation. The first meeting was 
avowedly an experiment; this year it has 
graduated into an accepted and expected 
procedure. Some at least of those who 
attended both conferences felt this year a 
real advance in the process of conferring, in 
the give-and-take among the members, in a 
participation and discussion more intent on 
developing a point of common interest than 
on getting over an individual or even a chap- 
ter point of view. 

Those responsible for arranging the con- 
ference insist that they had no planned pro- 
cedure in the usual sense of the term. Does 
this conscious lack of plan, if such it can be 
called, indicate an emphasis, a development, 
of the art rather than of the machinery of 
conferring? It is more than faintly remi- 
niscent of what has been described as good 
case work procedure—to set the scene, and 
leave the client free to use it as he will. 

For in the lack of plan we do find several 
definite and conscious steps taken by the 
committee in charge. Local chapters and 
special subject committees of the American 
Association of Social Workers did a good 
deal of preliminary discussion of the current 
problems that were brought up at the Wash- 
ington meeting. Some material in the way 
of reports was sent out in advance. Other 
reports were available at the meeting. The 
physical setting of the meetings seems to 
have been, as it was last year, an important 
factor in producing an informal atmosphere 


February 15, 16, and 17, at the Hotel May- 
flower, Washington, D. C. For a report of the 
conference see the March issue of The Compass. 


essential to interchange of thinking. The 
arrangement of the room, with its long 
green covered tables where everyone had a 
place for his papers, made the group seem 
much less than the three hundred actually 
present and took away the feeling that it was 
an audience. There was no formal confer- 
ence theme. Formal action, as such, was 
not sought except at the business session. 
No one, of course, can estimate the effect— 
direct and indirect—of the presiding officer 
of the conference, ably seconded as she was 
by those who served as chairmen of the dif- 
ferent sessions. Objectivity, directness, 
good humor, and a wholesome admission of 
fallibility on questions of parliamentary pro- 
cedure were some of the ingredients that 
turned the formality of presiding into some- 
thing as delightful to watch as the swift 
strokes of an artist’s brush. 

The topics for discussion (like those of 
last year) were matters of current impor- 
tance: personnel practice, housing, medical 
care, the enormous constellation of ques- 
tions relating to provision for those unable 
to meet their own needs, social insurance, 
work relief, direct relief, categorical relief, 
and so on. The emphasis, as we have said, 
was on discussion, on the presentation of 
varying and often sharply divergent points 
of view—not on conclusions, resolutions, or 
agreements. The report of the conference 
indicates the trend to report different points 
of view expressed rather than any consensus. 
Our interest for the moment, however, is 
less in content, interesting as it was, than in 
the method that produced a peculiar and 
valuable kind of group thinking. We do not 
mean to imply that there was any orderly, 
logical development of the discussion. There 
were frequent breaks in the sequence of 
ideas, many interpolations of thoughts that 
seemed totally unrelated to ideas immediately 
preceding, yet the stenotype report, colder 
and more dependable than memory (and 
may we here pay tribute to a staff of un- 
usual stenotypists?), gives evidence of a real 
growth of ideas. 

The discussion on work relief will serve as 
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an illustration. Kenneth Pray as chairman 
again and again raised the question, “ Is 
work always preferable to direct relief?” 
Only one of the discussants gave him a 
direct answer. Others were oblique, tan- 
gential, or wide of the mark, with no appar- 
ent attempt to focus thinking on the reit- 
erated question. Nevertheless the record 
shows progress toward the articulation of a 
philosophy, interrupted but not diverted by 
the introduction of extraneous material. 
Implicit in the whole discussion though not 
expressed in definite phrases was the need 
for an awareness of the dangers in any work 
relief program that gives jobs on the basis 
of need for relief rather than equipment for 
the task. No matter how many hyphens we 
may use, the result is neither work nor 
relief and may have all the disadvantages of 
the latter with none of the advantages of the 
former. The effect of “ you may work,” as 
Mr. Pray pointed out, is quite different 
from that of “you must,” and the thera- 
peutic advantages of work relief on a case 
work basis do not carry over in its wholesale 
application. One discussant felt that work 
is always preferable to relief because it 
enables the worker to retain his skills and 
his status and keeps him physically fit. 
Divergence from this point of view did not 
come until there had been interpolated a 
question as to the great need of providing 
work for the younger group who have never 
had its benefits. Then came a series of 
opinions modifying the values of work— 
suggesting they are dependent on work con- 
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HE Divorce Court—Ox1o: Marshall and 
May. Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1933, 
434 pp., $3.50. 

Like the authors’ previous study of the Mary- 
land situation, this is a most important contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the functioning of divorce 
courts in the United States. If the volume had 
given us only the charts, tables, and statistics aris- 
ing out of the investigation of some 9,000 cases, it 
would merit careful consideration; but these figures 
are supplemented by explanatory matter which 
gives a realistic view of the American family in 
one stage of development. 

The concluding chapter and Appendix suggest a 
technique for making similar studies. The story 
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ditions, on wages, on suitability of the job 
to the equipment and to the talents of the 
worker. Work is important not just be- 
cause it produces money but because it is an 
opportunity for creative expression. Should 
we then put more thought on development 
of creative opportunities regardless of their 
relation to earning? Is it the middle aged 
who are lost without their accustomed work 
who need jobs more than do the young? 
Are we in transit from a culture based on 
work to one based on freeing capacity for 
creative activity? This is not an exact 
transcript of the discussion but it does per- 
haps give some glimpse of the unplanned 
interplay that yet produced a definite pat- 
tern. The impact of the chairman’s repeated 
questions, his repetition of one or another 
point served as the shuttle that made of the 
varied threads a tapestry, not a patchwork 
quilt. 

Out of such a meeting each will absorb 
that which ties in with his own previous 
thinking or experience, that which he can 
put to use in his own situation. Is it in this 
fluidity and flexibility that these particular 
A.A.S.W. conferences have their greatest 
importance? From every meeting of course 
we attract or abstract for our own use that 
for which we have an affinity: rarely is our 
opinion or our action changed by oratory or 
persuasive argument but a meeting of minds 
may start within us a process of growth that 
may enable us to start from where we are 
on something that approaches a voyage of 
discovery. 


Reviews 


of the divorce court in the United States cannot be 
written until we have a clear picture of the con- 
ditions in each one of the jurisdictions. Forty-six 
additional volumes would be necessary before we 
could know enough about the present situation to 
make a beginning toward some remedy. The 
process for gathering the data is not complicated ; 
one does need a group of interested persons and a 
modest sum of money. The fundamental task of 
all such studies is to throw some light on the 
domestic relations of the present day. In the 
whole process of decline and dissolution of family 
ties, lawyers in divorce cases occupy a strategic 
observation post, yet they have not been heard 
from sufficiently. 
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Of interest to the attorney will be the peculiar 
characteristics of Ohio law relating to divorce 
(every state has its own distinct machinery) and 
their difference from those of the state with which 
he is most familiar. One thinks inevitably of the 
advantages and disadvantages of uniformity in 
substantive and procedural law. 

Particularly valuable to the lawyer and student 
of family law is Chapter III, “ According to the 
Law,” a careful analysis of the decisions of the 
courts and the acts of the legislature. The layman 
will be interested in Chapter IV, which discusses 
“Procedural Tactics,” and will perhaps wonder 
why it is necessary to have such apparently com- 
plicated legal technique for solving problems which 
appear to lie primarily in the social field. It is 
obvious that the matters discussed as a basis for 
breaking up a family are results rather than 
causes. The really significant facts of the collapse 
of a family are frequently obscured by the neces- 
sity for making the situation fit into some techni- 
cal, legal pigeon-hole such as “cruelty” or 
“adultery.” The cynic will smile at the preponder- 
ance of matters involving support and property 
settlements. In theory the parties in a divorce 
proceeding are antagonistic; in practice, it appears 
that more of the antagonism arises over the diver- 
sion of property than over the technical grounds 
for divorce. One wonders if we yet have the 
divorce situation squarely within focus. 

The authors say, referring to their previous 
book on the Maryland Divorce Court, “it was 
possible to demonstrate the failure of the legal 
theory of antagonistic divorce.” Here, in turn, the 
records indicate “the powerful influence of the 
personality (and prejudice) of the individual 
judges, lack of co-ordination and crudities of the 
judicial machine in its handling of subtle social 
situations.” We have suspected some of these con- 
ditions. It is valuable to have our surmises 
corroborated. 

Joun S. Brapway 
Duke University, Durham, N. C. 


TUDIES ny Parentat Sex’ Epucation. 
University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 
Minn., 1931. 


Paper I. A Social Hygiene Research Program: 
Chloe Owings. 14 pp., free. 

Paper II. A Community Service Program in 
Parental Sex Education: Chloe Owings. 43 pp. 
50 cents. 

Paper III. A Research in Parental Sex Educa- 
tion: Chloe Owings. 289 pp., $1.00. 

Paper IV. The Effectiveness of a Particular 
Program in Parental Sex Education: Chloe 
Owings. 31 pp., 50 cents. 









REVIEWS 


Tue Attirupes oF MotrHers Towarp SEx Epuca- 
TION: Helen Leland Witmer, for the Joint Com- 


mittee on Social Hygiene. University of Minne- 
sota Press, Minneapolis, 1929, 112 pp., $1.00. 


All five books and pamphlets are concerned with 
the sex education program of the Women’s Co- 
operative Alliance of Minneapolis, Minnesota. It 
is valuable for the student of sex education to have 
available in detail the methods and results of this 
program. The research has been carried on by the 
University of Minnesota. 

Paper I is a brief description of the research 
program and its findings. Paper II describes the 
growth of the Women’s Co-operative Alliance, the 
development of its social hygiene program, and the 
genesis of the parental sex education program. 
Paper III is a detailed report of the questionnaires 
used in making the study and a statistical report of 
the attitudes and practices of a large group of 
mothers in giving sex education to their children. 
The illustrative material—actual, selected inter- 
views—is most interesting. 

Paper IV is an attempt to evaluate the program 
and an analysis of the data. The Attitudes of 
Mothers Toward Sex Education is an attempt to 
evaluate changes in attitude of the mothers who 
took the courses in sex education. It again is a 
detailed report of a thorough-going study into the 
economic and social status of these families, as 
well as attitudes of mothers and children, the 
sources of their sex information, and a comparison 
of them with women who did not take the course. 


OUTLINE OF THE PRINCIPLES OF THE PROGRAM FOR 
Earty Sex Epucation In THE Home. 1929, 
11 pp., 10 cents. Earty Sex EpucaTIoNn IN THE 
Home: WHEN? How? Wuart? 1930, 48 pp., 
15 cents. Procram or Earty Sex Epucation 
IN THE Home. 1928, 36 pp., 10 cents. A 
VOCABULARY FOR Famity Use IN THE EARLY 


Sex Epucation or CuHitpren. 1929, 29 pp., 
15 cents. Women’s Co-operative Alliance, 
Minneapolis. 


Minneapolis is to be congratulated on having a 
Women’s Co-operative Alliance that concerns itself 
in a very practical way with the sex education of 
its children. The material of these pamphlets can 
be found in greater detail in other books upon 
which the author, Catheryne Cooke Gilman, has 
freely drawn, but the chief value in making the 
material available in pamphlet form lies in the 
increased circulation possible among the mothers 
of Minneapolis. Undoubtedly the Women’s Co- 
operative Alliance reached a much wider audience 
of parents than it could have by recommending 
that they buy the more expensive books. 

The material is presented in large print and in 
simple vocabulary so that the average mother will 
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find it understandable. Conversations between 
parent and child are given as illustrations of how 
specific questions can be answered. 

Program of Early Sex Education in the Home 
outlines the methods used by the Women’s Co- 
operative Alliance in personal interviews with 
parents, in reports on home and community condi- 
tions, and finally in the organization of study 
groups. 


Grow1nc Up In THE Wortp To-pay: Emily V. 


Clapp. Massachusetts Society for Social Hy- 


giene, 1932, 19 pp., free. 


Written for the purpose of giving the adolescent 
a brief, concise statement of sex functions in 
humans, this pamphlet endeavors to do the same 
thing as Mary Ware Dennett’s The Sex Side of 
Life but fails to achieve the utter simplicity and 
clarity of Mrs. Dennett’s pamphlet. The facts are 
well covered, but the adolescent is expected to be 
familiar with a great many technical terms. 

EstHer S. DUNHAM 


ORTY Years or Psycuiatry: William A. 
White. Nervous and Mental Disease Pub- 
lishing Co., New York and Washington, 

1933, 154 pp., $3.00. 


This interesting and informative presentation of 
the progress that has taken place in the field of 


psychiatry during the last four decades is to a 
large extent autobiographical, as the author’s 
unusual experience and valuable contributions in 
this field are closely interwoven with its develop- 
ments during this period. Although some advances 
had been made in psychiatry previous to 1893, 
“in this relatively short span of time practically 
everything that is of outstanding importance and 
significance has in reality occurred.” 

The advances in the more humane care of the 
mentally ill—not only in state hospitals but in 
courts, clinics, schools, and other extra-mural 
activities—are impressive. And, as the author 
points out, “ psychiatry presents in its 
development the results attained by man in his 
efforts to understand himself and, as such, it bids 
fair for some time to come to present in its results 
some of the most important and significant addi- 
tions to scientific knowledge.” 

Dr. White presents clearly and interestingly the 
passing parade of facts as he has observed and 
participated in them. This volume should be help- 
ful to all who are interested in the field of psy- 
chiatry and who recognize the importance of know- 
ing its history as a basis for understanding its 
present status and for evaluating the lines of 
development it should take in the future. 


Frank J. O’Brien, M.D. 
Bureau of Child Guidance, New York 








Pusiic WELFARE ADMINISTRATION 
Case Work 


THE APPLICATION SITUATION 
SUPERVISION AND TEACHING 
SocraL PHILOSOPHY 


THe Psycuo.ocy or HELPING 





Pennsylvania School of Social Work 
Summer Session, July 1 -- 19, 1935 


For supervisors and other social workers of expe- 
rience and training in public and private agencies 


Economic Factors 1n Socta, Work 


Lasor RELATIONS AND SociaL WorK 
CoMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS IN SoctaL WorkK 
FEpErRAL Pouicires 1n SoctaL Work 


A Derrnition or Socrat Cask Work 


Students will live and classes will be held on the campus of 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Penna. 


Apply ExizasernH McCorp, Director of Summer Session, 
311 South Juniper Street, Philadelphia 


Ewan Clague 

Mary Clarke Burnett 
Rose Lee Wessel 

To be announced 
Mary Clarke Burnett 
Ewan Clague 
Almena Dawley 
Virginia P. Robinson 
Kenneth L. M. Pray 
Karl de Schweinitz 
Jessie Taft 
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Addresses from the 


FAMILY LIFE AND 
NATIONAL RECOVERY 
CONFERENCE 
New York, November 20, 1934 
are now available in four pamphlets 


Tue Layman Looks at Famiry Socia, Work 
Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, 3d 
Do ProressionaL STANDARDS Hep FamI Lies? 
Miss Dorothy C, Kahn 
Famity Lire anp RECOVERY $.20 








SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 


FOR SOCIAL WORK 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


A. The course leading to the Master’s de- 
gree consists of three summer sessions at 
Smith College and two winter sessions of 
supervised case work at selected social 
agencies in various cities. This course is 
designed for those who have had little or 
no previous experience in social work. ~ 


Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick . 
Presenting the viewpoints of persons well Il. B. Applicants who have had at least one 
known in the lay, professional, and year’s experience in an approved social 
churc roups. . ° 
RELATION oo UBLIC AND Private FAMILY agency, Of the equivalent, may receive 
AGENCIES credit for the first summer session and the 
Miss Mary £.. Gibbons ‘ . first winter session, and receive the 
A Gevumice $f, srete gad sesoures to, Master’s degree upon the completion of the 
Errect x Economic UNEMPLOYMENT ON requirements of two summer sessions and 
Famity Lire : . ; one winter session of supervised case work. 
Ret nS eae Sten, III. C. A summer session of eight weeks is 
4 sty, e tow groups of saan and the open to experienced social workers. A 
effect of the depression on eir environ- : . ° 
ment, economic situation health care, social special course in case work 7 offered by 
life, and emotional life. An appendix Miss Annette Garrett, Associate Director 
i typical questionnaires and factual 35 of the School. 
_ Pr nae ee PTE ee a ° 
{ Famity Consuttation Service as a Function IV. D. An advanced course of training in the 
; or A Famiry AGENCY supervision and teaching of social case 
; Dr. Julien E. Benjamin P work is to be conducted by Miss Bertha 
New emphases in the services of the Cin- : ‘ 
cinnati agency. ...... Papago Pou hic MF Capen Reynolds, Associate Director of the 
(May be ordered singly—or the four pamphlets School, and staff. Graduates of schools of 
for 60c) social work with two years’ case work 
FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA experience are eligible for admission. The 
30 E. _N -Y. course consists of two summer sessions at 
130 E. 22d St., New York, N.Y Smith College and, in consultation with 
; the School, a winter of supervision and 
teaching, during which the student may 
hold a paid position in a social agency. 
V. Seminars of two weeks on the following 


Tulane University 


School of Social Work 


Basic First Year Course 


Master’s Degree in Social Work 


FALL SEMESTER 
September 25, 1935 — February 1, 1936 


WINTER SEMESTER 
February 3, 1936 — June 10, 1936 


Address the Director 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 














topics are open to a limited number of 

qualified persons: 

1. The application of mental hygiene to 
present-day problems in case work with 
families. Miss Grace Marcus and Dr. 
Evelyn Alpern. July 8 to 20. 

2. Social case work in a changing com- 
munity, a discussion of problems of case 
work as affected by economic condi- 
tions. Miss Florence Day and Dr. Elsie 
Gliick. July 22 to August 3. 

3. The application of mental hygiene to 
personnel problems of administration 
and supervision in public relief agencies. 
Dr. Frederick Allen and Miss Elizabeth 
McCord. August 5 to 17. 

4. The application of mental hygiene to 
problems in parent education. Dr. Fred- 
erick Allen and Dr. Muriel Brown. 
August 5 to 17. 


Smit Cotiece Stupres 1n Socta, WorK—March, 1935 

Five Cases Illustrating the Possfbilities and Limitations 
of Indirect Treatment of Problem Children—Frances 
Thompson. 

A Follow-up Study of Twenty-five Truants: Some 
Factors Related to their Social Adjustment—Helen 
Witmer and Sylvia Stanton. 


For further information write to 
THE DIRECTOR, Correct Hatt 8 


NorTHAMPTON MASSACHUSETTS 
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